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HISTORICAL TABLEAUX. 

SERFDOM. 
A neaver of history is startled with no fact more curi- 
ous, or more suggestive of melancholy reflections, than 
this: among every people aspiring to the rank of a 
pation has there been a tendency to a condition of 
slavery—slavery less or more modified, according to cir- 
cumstances, but still, in any of its forms, a condition of 
personal degradation and dependence. Accustomed in 
the present day to associate ideas of injustice and 
violence with the condition of slavery, we are naturally 
disposed to imagine that slavery4n all ages must have 
been maintained exclusively by force. Violence no 
doubt has been mainly a cause of slavery; but his- 
tory demonstrates, by unchallengeable evidence, that, in 
numerous instances, it has also been a voluntary con- 
dition — a condition into which men have peacefully 
gravitated, and actually chosen in preference to liberty. 
In pretty nearly all modern dissertations on slavery, 
this latter fact has been somewhat disingenuously kept 
out of sight, possibly from a well-meant desire to do no 
damage to the cause of slave emancipation. We think 
it consistent with a truer morality to look the truth 
unflinchingly in the face; humanity, as we conceive, 
being always best served by a fair representation of 
facts, and the philosophy which can be drawn from 
them. 

The oldest record on which reliance can be placed is 
the Bible—a work, it is to be presumed, in every one’s 
hands. If we peruse with even moderate diligence the 
historical portion of that ancient record, we may ob- 
serve, from various passages, that in the patriarchal and 
mbsequent ages slavery was an institution regulated 
by express injunction. The Hebrews were to have no 
sort of scruple in buying or selling strangers. ‘ Both 
thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, 
thall be of the heathen that are round about you; of 
them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, 
of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among 
you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are 
with you’ (Lev. xxv. 44, 45). With respect to the 
buying and selling of each other, however, this ancient 
people were placed under some kind of limitations. If 
aHebrew bought one of his own nation, the slave was 
toserve him only seven years, and receive certain pre- 
tents at departure ; but if it happened that the slave, 
from affection to his master, would not leave him, then 
he was to be kept in perpetual bondage. The ceremony 
on such occasions is distinctly prescribed: ‘ Then thou 
thalt take an awl, and thrust it through his ear unto 
the door, and he shall be thy servant for ever; and also 
wito thy maid-servant thou shalt do likewise’ (Deut. 
ty. 17). 

The tenure by which personal freedom was held was 


exceedingly slight all over the East. Liberty might at 
any time be forfeited by impoverishment, or any other 
misfortune; and so little was it prized, that men did 
not scruple to gamble away their entire property in 
themselyes and their families. In the infancy of insti- 
tutions, buying and selling are the ready methods of 
negotiating a thousand intricate transactions. Con- 
tracts of various kinds resolve themselves into a matter 
of exchange. We accordingly find that, in all ancient 
marriages, the symbol of buying and selling was in- 
troduced. Every man obtained his wife for a certain 
quantity of goods or money, or, as in the case of Jacob, 
for a length of servitude. And till this day, in most 
rude nations, the same practice prevails. Among the 
North American Indians, a wife is purchased by a pre- 
sent of peltry, and other articles suitable to the fancy 
or necessities of the seller. 

In ancient times, inability to pay a debt was a fruitful 
source of slavery. In the narrative of events recorded 
in the fourth chapter of the second book of Kings, an 
affecting story occurs : it is that of a poor widow, whose 
children are about to be taken from her, and carried 
into slavery, in liquidation of an unpaid debt of their 
father. In the woman’s despair she comes to Elisha, 
and after telling him that her husband is dead, adds 
that ‘ the creditor is come to take unto him my two 
sons to be bondmen.’ The prophet, it will be remem- 
bered, interposes to prevent this calamity, by multi- 
plying her vessel of oil, out of which she is desired to 
pay the demands of her ruthless creditor. From this 
simple fact, it would appear that people who could not 
pay their debts became, with their families, the pro- 
perty of their creditors. The seizure and sale of the per- 
son was, in all probability, the only available means of 
settling a claim of this kind; the law'threw no mantle 
of protection over the liberty of the unfortunate debtor. 

The readiness with which large masses of men be- 
came the property of wealthy owners, accounts in a 
great degree for the large public works of ancient times. 
What was wanting in capital and science was made up 
by the animal force of slaves. All the huge stones for 
building the Pyramids were dragged on sledges, from 
distant quarries, by long rows of men, yoked together 
with cords, and impelled to exert their utmost strength 
by attendant companies of soldiers. The raising of these 
blocks to their respective places was likewise effected 
by bands of slaves pulling at ropes attached to rude 
mechanical contrivances. In the Great Pyramid of 
Cheops there are six million tons of stone, piled on a 
surface of eleven acres, and rising to a height of four 
hundred and sixty-one feet. A steam-engine could 
have elevated the whole mass without a single pang to 
a human being. But, according to Herodotus, relays 
of a hundred thousand slaves toiled for twenty years 
in raising the stones to their places. The sacrifice of 
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life was enormous, but the gaps made by death were 
speedily filled up with new victims. The expense for 
labour was a trifle. The slaves, in all probability, cost 
nothing; there is even reason to believe that they re- 
signed their liberty, and undertook these horrid services, 
for the sake of subsistence, although their fare was only 
a handful of dry beans.* Some light is thrown on the 
methods for securing slave service in the history of 
Joseph. 

It-was while the Pharaohs were engaged in their 
stupendous undertakings that Joseph, a poor Syrian 
boy, bought by Potiphar from the Midianite mer- 
chants, rose to consideration as a domestic slave in the 
royal household. Having attained the position of prime 
minister, a dearth ensues in the land; and how does 
his sagacity meet this disaster? By a provident fore- 
sight he stores up an abundance of corn in granaries, 
and sells it out to the people during the scarcity. But 
the first year exhausts their stock of money, flocks, and 
herds; all that they have is given for food. At the 
second year of dearth, therefore, they come to Joseph, 
and in desperation offer themselves, with their land, 
in exchange for subsistence. ‘Wherefore shall we die 
before thine eyes, both we and our land? Buy us and 
our land for bread, and we and our land will be servants 
unto Pharaoh.’ Joseph, no doubt expecting this climax, 
buys the people, and removes them to cities appointed 
for their reception, to which movement no objection 

to have been made. ‘Then Joseph said unto 
the people—Behold, I have bought you this day, and 
your land, for Pharaoh: lo, here is seed for you, and 
ye shall sow the land’ (Gen. xlvii. 23). At a single 
blow, this clever foreigner had reduced the free popula- 
tion of the country to the condition of serfs of the crown 
—a condition as nearly as possible that of the agricul- 
turists of Egypt in the present day under Mehemet Ali. 

From similar glimpses of Grecian and Roman his- 
tory, we learn that the abject poverty of the people 
made them thankful to resign their liberty, and become 
the bond-servants of opulent masters. In the latter 
days of the Roman empire, the great bulk of the popu- 
lation in Rome were mere hangers-on upon great men. 
Without a will of their own, or any means of individual 
enterprise, they gladly submitted to be the property of 
some one who would feed them. So also through what 
are called the middle ages, which succeeded the dis- 
memberment of the Roman empire, we find a condition 
of slavery universal. The church, it is true, success- 
fully interposed to prevent the open sale and deporta- 
tion of human beings on the rude scale which had been 
formerly practised; but this only modified, without ex- 
tinguishing, the principle of slavery, and the condition of 
dependency which ensued did not essentially differ from 
that which had prevailed among the Romans. Like 
circumstances produced like results. There was no 
diffusion of capital, no scope for individual exertions, 
no safety but under the protection of a chief. For 
many centuries, therefore, in England and Scotland, 
the peasantry, according to law and usage, were the 
fixed vassals, villeins, or serfs of barons, who gave them 
food, shelter, and clothing, in exchange for their ser- 
vices in peace and war. Necessity had thus not a little 


* A similar act of oppression was perpetrated by Peter the Great 
of Russia, when he caused the erection of St Petersburg. The 
work was compulsorily executed by serfs, who were wretchedly 
fed, and slept in the open air on the damp ground. The building 
of the city, it is calculated, cost the lives of upwards of three hun- 
dred thousand men. This event occurred in Europe within the last 
hundred and fifty years, 


to do with the slavery of the middle ages. To a poor 

man there was no choice between bondage and starya. 

tion, unless, indeed, he preferred the precarious life of 

an outlaw and robber. Nor did the bondage generally 

assume a harsh character. It was for the interest of g 

lord to take some degree of care of his vassals; and the 

expectation of living and dying in the same spot was 

considered a boon cheaply purchased by the resignation 

of independence. In sales of property, the vassals were | 
disposed of, along with the lands ang houses, to the 

new owner ; thus, in deeds transferring property in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the words ‘cum nativis, | 
et corum sequela’ (with the natives, and their succession) | 
frequently occur; and it is no unusual stipulation, that 

the purchaser shall not dismiss the bondmen into q | 
state of self-dependent freedom.* 

The gradual dissolution of feudal usages, and the 
advance of popular rights, along with a general im. | 
provement of means, put an end to villeinage in Britain, | 
though it is historically interesting to know that, within 
the last hundred years, men with their families were 
sold as pendicles of property in Scotland. We allude 
to the last fragment of legal serfdom in the British 
islands, as it existed in relation to the operative salt. | 
makers and coal-miners. In justice to these men, it 
should be mentioned that they manifested no reluctance 
to receive their freedom ; but the same thing cannot be 
said of the clansmen in the Highlands and Isles on the 
abolition of the heritable jurisdictions in 1748. They 
desired no civil privileges; they would have greatly 
preferred a perpetuity of feudal dependence on their | 
chiefs ; and old associations, along with their connexion 
with the soil, were not dissevered without violence. The 
truth is, the poor people’s minds were etiolated. They 
had not the vigour for self-reliance, and required some 
one to think and act for them. 

After long ages, civil equality was established in| 
England; every man was declared to be free, and to 
be the absolute proprietor of his own person. This 
freedom, however, was not an unmixed good. In pro- 
portion as villeinage disappeared, mendicancy increased; 
and so great did this new evil become, that the state 
was obliged to institute a modified species of serfdom, 
under the title of a poor-law. By this, as finally ar- 
ranged in the reign of Elizabeth, the poor, no matter 
what their mental or physical condition, once more 
established their right to maintenance out of the lands 
on which they were born. It was practically a villeinage 
without sale. For the baron, was substituted a parish 
overseer ; and for the word vassal, might be read pauper. 
The pauper could not be disposed of like a beast of 
burden; but he could be compulsorily worked in ex- 
change for the food and shelter to which he was driven 
or voluntarily clung. 

There the matter rests. At present, the expense in- | 
curred for the poor in England amounts to about six 
millions annually (L.5,039,703 in 1845); but this is 
independent of a vast number of charities; and were 
the dispensation of funds on a similar scale in Ireland 
and Scotland, the yearly cost of the poor in the United 
Kingdom would probably be not less than ten millions. 
The actual outlay in the present year, it is believed, | 
will be twenty millions. 


| 
i 


* Merville, who died in 1189, minister of William I. of Scotlend, | 
granted to Henry de Saint Clair the lands of Hermandston in Mid- | 
Lothian, with two bondmen, Edmond the son of Bonde, and Gille- } 
michael his brother, with their progeny, on this express condition, | 

75. 
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Out of all this recital of facts, a humiliating confession 
jswrung. Civilisation has been as unsuccessful in pre- 
yenting the growth of pauperism within the bosom of 
society, as ever barbarism was in avoiding the insti- 


t 
na tution of slavery. Three thousand six hundred years 
pot was age Joseph stayed the horrors of dearth by making 
gnation ge the people serfs; England, to all appearance, can think 


ls were Ie of 10 other means of averting starvation, than by 
- to the gy making the people parish paupers ; that is, dependents 
y in the on the land. While many millions of persons are 
‘nativis, Mg dropping out of the ranks of independent labourers, 
cession) jm and swelling the lists of the destitute, the talk is only 
on, that of improved poor-laws: which signifies an extended 


encroachment on public means. 
From the facility with which masses of men relin- 


and the Me quish habits of independence for the sake of mere crea- 
eral im. ge ture support, it would appear as if there was a proneness 
Britain, jg ‘slavery in human nature which can be eradicated only 
t, within Mg by culture, and a concurrence of happy circumstances. 
ies were My The disappearance of feudalism, and the gift of personal 


e allude gy feedom, along with the security of property, have 
. British witedly raised Britain to a high pitch of glory. In no 
ive salt. gq country in Europe is labour better remunerated, or skill 
men, it and industry so sure of their reward. The progress of 
luctance 


the humbler and middle classes has been correspond- 
ingly great ; thirty millions of money in savings’ banks, 


3 on the Img and some thousands of benefit and assurance societies, 
. ‘They Im testify a prodigious advance in habits of foresight ; 
» greatly while the extensive enginery at work to instruct and 
on their Mm refine, gives promise of a condition of things much more 
onnexion satisfactory than now exists. At the same time, it is 
ce. The painfully evident that society, with all its increasing 
1. They opulence and intelligence, does not rid itself of the ten- 
‘ed some dency to vassalage and pauperism. We cannot but con- 


sider this a curious phenomenon; and did we despair, as 


‘ished in sme do, of civilisation, we should, from appearances, ac- 
e, and to IW knowledge that history goes on in a circle, and brings a 
». This Mi state of refinement round to the necessities and insti- 

In pro- JM tutions of barbarism. The phenomenon, however, is 
icreased ; incidental, not natural. Feudal usages have bequeathed 
the state Hii toall classes the disposition to worship rank, by what 


may almost be called a blind instinct. This is strik- 


nally ar- [iM ingly manifested in the elections of members of parlia- 
10 matter ment. On these occasions, not alone the peasantry, 
ace more J vho may be held excused in their half-etiolated state, 
the lands 9 but the largest and most intelligent communities, are 


veh voluntarily committing the management of their 
dirs to parties not the most suitable on general 
grounds, but because they possess a title, or some other 
qualification equally aside from the duties which are to 
te performed. A similar species of subserviency per- 
vades all the higher seats of learning ; of which no more 
conspicuous example could be given than the late exal- 
tation of a prince—merely because he was a prince—to 
techancellor ofthe university of Cambridge. Phreno- 


at this is Bi lgists, I suppose, would call all this a large develop- 
and were Hjment of Veneration. If things are to be called by their 
in Ireland Jproper names, it is a lingering principle of serfdom— 
he United HMaspirit of grovelling and detestable meanness. 

a millions, Where men, opulent and learned — perhaps we can 
} believed, J bardly say educated, in the true sense of the word—are 


fund cherishing feelings as grotesque as they are unrea- 
tnable, we have the less occasion to wonder at a dis- 
Msition in the uninstructed masses to lapse back into 
tabits of feudal dependence. Vast numbers are poor by 
inheritance, and having grown up a three-fourth idle 
aistence, they naturally cling to the soil on which they 
have been cradled; and as the poor-laws, with false 
benevolence, strengthens the traditional attachment, 


serfdom amongst the rural population seems but the 
effect of a natural, though in reality an artificial, cause. 
While it is a leading principle in the poor-law to fix 
each man to his parish, a bounty may be said to be 
held out for the continuance of a qualified rural vas- 
salage. 

This, however, must have anend. We see it coming. 
The natural energies of society and powers of self-recti- 
fication have not hitherto had fair play ; they have been 
obliged to contend with all sorts of difficulties, the relics 
of a feudalism, dissipated only in name and a few of its 
forms. Nor is it in a frantic resumption of feudal obli- 
gations in all their medieval integrity, as some would 
seem to argue, that the miseries of poverty are to be 
averted. Englishmen have not yet fallen so low as to 
wish to be slaves, in order to be insured their daily 
bread. Popular feelings, left to their free demonstra- 
tion, would seem to point in a contrary direction; and 
humanity might be more graciously employed than in 
encouraging fallacies which are repugnant to the spirit 
of independence. What we desiderate is justice, not cha- 
rity. Freedom in commercial intercourse had already 
been accorded, though as yet its benefits can scarcely 
be said to be visible. An abolition of the laws of entail, 
the unembarrassed sale and transference of land (out of 
which would arise a better system of tenantcies and cul- 
tivation), the constituting of the whole United Kingdom 
one great parish as respects the poor, colonisation on a 
large, a continuous, and systematic scale—are all so many 
additional means which the generation now growing up 
will have the fortitude to adopt for the relief of the 
country. Neither have we reason to despair of eradi- 
cating much of the tendency to pauperise in urban popu- 
lations. It can doubtless be said, with too much truth, 
that there are large masses of men whom prosperity does 
not bless—that the fruits of labour only furnish means 
for dissipation. But to charge this entirely to the score 
of human nature would be manifestly unjust. In other 
countries, where refined taste and harmless mirthful 
recreation have not for ages been proscribed, we see 
no such consequences. A consciousness of this fact is 
dawning on Britain; and in the ameliorations already 
affected, we have no unreasonable hope that foresight 
will increase along with a general improvement in the 
tastes and habits of the people. What might not be 
achieved by education alone, were common sense, in- 
stead of the miserable prejudices of party, to be allowed 
the ascendancy ! 

The contingencies of human affairs will ever, unfor- 
tunately, create a certain amount of dependent poverty ; 
but that millions of beings, able-bodied, and not defi- 
cient in intellect, should accumulate in a hopeless species 
of serfdom, burdensome to society, betrays a woful want 
of statesmanship, and is an impeachment of the national 
understanding. Without dreaming of a Utopia, we can 
conceive a state of things in which a far higher and 
more diffused civilisation than the present will exist, 
and with which the spirit and practice of vassalage will 
scarcely find itself congenial. Nature has no deliberate 
design for the maintenance of slavery. But she unequi- 
vocally demonstrates what men may very easily become, 
morally and physically—by neglect and misusage, gra- 
vitating nearly to the character of brutes; and by 
culture and favourable circumstances, ascending to a 
condition only a little lower than the angels! History, 
religion, observation, everything enforces this everlast- 
ing truth, Man must elevate himself. His Creator has 
most graciously pointed out the means by which he may 
soar to Heaven! W. Cc. 


-— 
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THE LAMETER. 
AN IRISH STORY. 
Numenovs have been the stories about Irish weddings 
—the heedlessness with which they are undertaken, the 
frolics, fights, and follies with which they have been too 
often the occasion. I believe, however, there is room 
for one story more. At all events, it is one I picked up 
in the country, and I give it pretty much in the lan- 
guage of the narrator, a lively middle-aged lady, whom 
met at a party one evening in Cork. 

Last roceeded the lady—when I was on a 
visit to the seat of my cousin, Captain Johnson, in the 
county of Wicklow, the family was a little amused with 
2 queer sort of wedding which took place in the small 
town in the neighbourhood: it was the marriage of one 
of the servants, and we therefore took some interest in 
the affair. My cousin, you must know, is a great im- 
prover—none of your old set of squires, who let things 
go to wreck and ruin. The estate was dreadfully in- 
cumbered when he succeeded to the inheritance, but he 
soon put everything to rights, and now keeps a first- 
rate body of servants to execute all kinds of farm-work. 
The estate is partly hilly and pastoral, so he has a 
cowherd to take care of the cattle. This cowherd, 
Garritt Byrne by name, was a rather good-looking 
young man, with a long frieze coat and capacious capes, 
and he usually carried a very sufficient-looking cudgel, 
— I daresay he knew how to flourish in proper 
style. 

Garritt, I found, was a kind of favourite. His mother 
had been a nurse to some of the family at the Hall, and 
this gave him a claim to consideration. Whether from 
having been a little bit spoiled from this cause, I cannot 
tell, but Garritt had grown up somewhat self-conceited, 
and took things rather easily, even when they con- 
cerned his own welfare. But this of course is not very 
uncommon among us Irish. Be this as it may, Garritt 
on one occasion got himself into trouble by his aisyness. 

One of the dairymaids, whose name was Judith, was 
the beauty of the county. She had fine black hair, 
handsome features, and a clear skin; but besides these 
personal attractions, she was a girl of some taste, and 
always kept herself as neat as a new pin. She was also 
intelligent and sprightly ; her voice usually led the song 
in the cow-house and dairy, and much confidence was 
placed in her by her master and mistress. 

At eighteen, Judith had many admirers, but only two 
aspired to her hand. It was generally believed that 
Judith had plated her affections on Garritt Byrne, and 
all other lovers had moved off in consequence, except 
one. This was an elderly man, not by any means good- 
looking, a little lame, and very rich. On account of his 
personal infirmity, he was called the Zameter—a term 
commonly applied in Ireland [as it is in Scotland] to a 
lame . The Lameter, however, for all his lim 


ing gait, was a brisk, confident-sort of man, not easily 
daunted ; and although he was aware of Judith’s pre- 
ference, he still hung on perseveringly, trusting to some 
lucky turn in his favour. 

Judith, it must be owned, acted rather coquetishly. 
She used to give the Lameter now and then a look of 
encouragement, which maintained his hopes; though 
the truth was, all her jiltish airs were employed in order 
to bring Garritt to a distinct arrangement as to the 
marriage. But Garritt, in his aisy way, looked on the 
encouragement of the Lameter as a piece of nonsense, 
and only laughed at the idea of Judith giving him up 
for such an insignificant rival. Garritt and Judith had 
been long attached to each other; explanations had 
been made; and for more than a year they had agreed 
on being married, as soon as each had gathered up 
what was thought sufficient. 

This agreement was known in the house, and ev 
article that was not required again, or had lost its fel- 
low, was put by for Judith. Before the year was out, 
Garritt made known that he had accumulated the requi- 
site sum; but he spoke not of the wedding, except as 


still in prospect, and seemed as if he did not know his | 
own mind. No woman likes to be trifled with in this 
kind of way. Judith’s pride was concerned, and she 
resented the affront so far as to hint that she did not | 
intend to wait on Garritt Byrne’s pleasure much longer, 
At last she said decidedly that Holy Bye | 
should see her married. She was not afraid of finding | 
a husband. Garritt laughed louder than ever at the 
| 


not she. 


idea of the Lameter. 


Summer glided past, autumn came on, and Garritt 
was often away in the mountains for days at a time 
with his cattle. He seemed to pay little attention to | 
Judith’s coldness of manner; nor did he appear to re. | 
member her threat; yet every one else felt assured that ! 


she would put it in execution. 


As Holy Eve drew nearer, there were evident prepa- 
rations for a wedding. A white dress was bought and 
made up; no one, however, knew who was to be the 
happy man. The Lameter was not oftener at the house | 
than usual in the evenings, but he appeared more elated | 
than was his wont, and Judith appeared sadder and | 
Judith was promised a house near the | 
Hall, and was to continue to be dairymaid; so that it | 
made little difference to her master who her husband | 


more anxious. 


was to be. 


The morning of Holy Eve came, and Garritt Byrne | 
was in the mountains with the cattle, where he had | 
been for several days previously, and there appeared no 
sign of his return, or preparation on his part for joining 


in the evening’s ceremony and amusements. 


A large barn was cleared out, and doors laid on the 
A large room | 
on the second storey, which was gained by narrow steep | 
stairs, boarded at each side, was laid out with tea-tables, | 
where the young ladies presided. ‘The evening drew 
on; the bride was dressed in her white gown and a lace 
cap with white ribbons; the fiddlers arrived, the tea | 
No doubt now re- | 
mained as to who was the happy man; for the Lameter | 
arrived in full dress, with white waistcoat and cravat, | 
He 
carried a jar of whisky and a glass, and regaled the 


floors of the lower rooms for dancing on. 


was ready, and the company come. 


and a new suit, and looked brisker than ever. 


dancers, who were setting to with might and main 


Most of the female part of the company were taking 
tea up stairs with the bride; and the Lameter and the 
bride’s brother accordingly came up to see that all was 
going on rightly. Judith was deadly pale, but showed 
no symptom of altering her determination. She re- 
ceived the bridegroom’s awkward compliments with a 
smiling face as she handed him a cup of tea. A report 
having spread from below that the priest was coming, 
for a few moments she appeared stupified; then sud- 
denly turning to the Lameter, she said aloud, ‘ Have 


you a ring?’ 


This was an awkward question. The Lameter stam- 


mered out, ‘ No; I never thought of getting one.’ 


* Because,’ said Judith, with a toss of her head, ‘I will 
never be married with a key, a straw ring, or the priest's 


watch-chain; I must have a real gold ring of my own. 


If the Lameter had had wings, he would have flown 
to gratify fair Judith’s slightest wish; but as he had 
none, he hopped over to measure her finger, assuring 
her that he would buy her the handsomest ring in the 
town; and taking her brother along with him, he pro- 
ceeded to the house of the only jeweller (otherwise 


watchmaker) to get one. 


The priest’s coming was a false alarm ; for he was 
not thinking of stirring yet, and was sitting at a snug 


fire taking a tumbler of punch in his own house. 
Judith became more com ; she had gained 


delay, which might yet be lengthened, by her finding 
some fault with the ring when it came. But she ap- 
peared to fear the arrival of the priest, as she knew 
that she must then submit quietly to her own decree, 
But ee or bridegroom were not come yet, and no 


could be heard but of the music and dancing 


below stairs. 


A quarter of an hour passed; Judith was anxiously 
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} listening, when suddenly the large gate in the yard 
was opened with violence: in a minute after, heavy, 
quick steps were heard on the stairs, the door burst 
open, and there appeared Garritt Byrne in his long gray 
coat, covered with mud, and out of breath. is eyes 

| were dazzled with the blaze of light; he passed his 

i} hand across them, and was soon beside Judith. He 

!/ conld not speak, but his arm was round her waist; a 

| stride or two brought them to the door, and before the 

| women recovered from their surprise, or could make 
| any resistance, supposing them to have been willing, 
they were down the stairs. Garritt seized a dark cloak, 
which one of the dancers had hung at the door, and 
wrapping it round Judith, they hastily crossed the yard, 
passed through the gate, and took the road to the town. 

| Not a word was spoke by either as they walked swiftly 
| along. As they passed the jeweller’s shop, Judith cast 
| ina fearful glance, and saw her brother and late bride- 
groom still engaged choosing and bargaining for a ring. 

| Judith breathed quicker, and drew closer to Garritt at 
| the sickening sight. On they walked, until they gained 
| the far end of the town, where the priest resided. Gar- 
| ritt stopped at his door, and gave one thundering knock. 
| The priest’s boy (a man of fifty), not very remarkable 
| for brightness of intellect or sharpness of sight, opened 
| the door, and welcomed the bride and bridegroom, as the 
| former threw off the dark mantle on entering the priest’s 
| parlour, and displayed her white dress. His reverence 
| was sitting at his warm fire, and was trying to prevail 

! on himself to leave it, and make ready to attend the 

| wedding at Squire Johnson’s, and was now most happy 
to find that the young couple were so considerate as to 

| come to him; and knowing that Judith was to be the 
| bride, he did not suspect in the least that there had 
| been a change of bridegrooms; and thought that all 
| was right, although he might have noticed the soiled 
| face and hands and dirty dress of Garritt. The money 
|) was paid, the boy and the cook were called in, and the 

) ceremony was performed in a short time. Judith was 
not now so particular about a gold ring, when the priest 

} took a small brass curtain ring from his pocket, and 
gave it to Garritt, with a knowing wink, to place on 

) her finger. The priest gave them his blessing, and 


|| though sudden appearance, it must be told that he 
!| never believed that Judith really intended to put her 
| threat into execution; and as he had no intention of hur- 
) tying the marriage, so he was contentedly attending to 
| his master’s cattle in the mountains, about five miles 
| off. He had put them in their sheds, and foddered them 
| for the night, and had just succeeded in lighting a good 
| fire in his own hut, when his little brother disturbed 
| his quiet by rushing in as the sun was setting, and 
| with more energy than his brother Garritt ever pos- 
| sessed, he cried out, as he gasped for breath, ‘ Garritt, 
| man, what are you about sitting there, when Judith’s 


| wedding is going on? The priest is bespoke ; and unless 
the Lamete' 


| you have some life in yer 
| her before an hour!’ 

Garritt waited not to answer this astounding news ; 

| but he had life in his heels for once, for, like an arrow 

| from a bow, away shot Garritt down one hill and up 

the next, and never halted until he arrived at the gate: 

a friend awaited him there, who told him that he was 

not too late; he scarcely drew breath until he secured 

Judith. It is impossible to describe the confusion 

which ensued after the disappearance of the two. lovers ; 

} the younger females were not sorry that Garritt had 

| taken the bride; but the uproar was great down stairs 

when the men heard of it; for the noise they were 

| Making prevented them from hearing Garritt, and no 

one had seen him passing up or down the stairs. They 

} first called for the , and next for Judith’s brother, 


r will have 


but both were absent. The whole were ready for 
pursuit, but they had no leader, and did not know what 
way to take; and none of them agreed on what to do; 
but they all allowed that it would look very foolish to the 
country to have let the bride be taken off from among 
them. Some said they could not be blamed, when 
the bridegroom and the bride’s brother were away, and 
had left her in women’s care. The Lameter and his in- 
tended brother-in-law returned in the midst of confusion, 
and asked why the music had ceased and the dancers left 
off. It was some time before one of the party told what 
had happened ; the Lameter looked confounded at first, 
but soon rallied, and pretended to take the matter coolly. 
The brother was enraged, and took several young men 
with him to look for Judith ; but, fortunately, they did 
not think of going to the priest’s house, until it was too 
late to find her there. The Lameter made a speech, in 
which he said that although the bride was gone, yet 
whisky and the fiddlers remained, and he begged of all 
the company to make merry. They thought that they 
could not do better, and the music and dancing com- 
menced again: the Lameter gave them plenty of whisky, 
and they were as noisy and merry as before. 

It was reported that the Lameter asked several of the 
handsomest young girls present that night to accept of 
his hand and fortune; but they all told him that they 
would do no such thing as to take Judith’s leavings. So 
they all refused the honour then; but it is certain that 
got a wife long ry and that 
she was present on that night, an prettiest 
there when Judith disappeared. on 

Before many days were over, Judith was attending 
the dairy, and Garritt the cows, just as if nothing had 
happened them; and Garritt proved a very quiet, kind 
husband, and Judith a tidy, smart little wife. 


Now for my moral—said the lady in conclusion—and 
it is this: I would have all young men learn not to put 
off their weddings too long after they have wooed and 
won, and have sufficient means to marry, the damsel 
of their choice. And I would warn all young women 
to beware of making rash resolutions, the keeping of 
which might destroy their happiness for ever. 


ANGLO-INDIAN LADIES. 


In a recent number* we gave a general picture of the 
English in India, and we are now tempted by an article 
in the ‘ Calcutta Review’ to descend to particulars. The 
article is called ‘ French Pictures of the English in In- 
dia;’ and we select it for notice, because we cannot help 
being tickled with the idea of an Englishman, broiling in 
an almost intertropical climate, sitting down to defend 
himself and his womankind from the strictures of a 
Frenchman. Between the two, one would think the 
truth must out; and more especially since the Count de 
Warren, being an officer in the Company’s army, en- 
joyed every opportunity of observing the society it-is 
his object to criticise. If the fact were otherwise—if 
the count were a mere bookmaker, who described at 
second-hand, the contest would have little interest for 
the spectator; but as it is, there is a certain equality in 
the literary warfare, which satisfies our notions of fair- 
play ; and as we watch the parties, we feel as if we were 
umpire in the contest. 

The career of a young English woman in India, Count 
de Warren tells us, is ‘a tragi-comic sort of history ;’ 
and, to prove the assertion, he traces her fortunes from 
the time she leaves England, where, it seems, she has 
grown up ‘ without portion, without connexions, with- 
out beauty, and consequently without even the hope of 
an establishment.’ These are grave charges at the out- 
set. She i8 poor, plain, ungenteel—in short, an adven- 


* Journal, No. 164. 
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gaiety, on a voyage 
husband.’ 

All this is denied by the reviewer. The age of dam- 
sel-errantry, he says, is past. ‘'The greater number of 
young ladies who embark for India on board our splen- 
did passenger ships, turn their faces towards the East, 
because their home is there. Their legitimate protectors 
reside in India, and they are but returning to the pa- 
rental roof, from which the circumstances of their posi- 
tion have temporarily banished them. They do not 
often arrive in the country with very extravagant no- 
tions of the splendid establishments in store for them— 
or indeed with any very absorbing thoughts of the great 
matter of matrimony at all.’ The ‘circumstances of 
their position’ will be a mystery to some of our readers, 
and we must therefore explain, that children of Euro- 
pean parents do not thrive—indeed rarely live—in India 
after a certain age. It is necessary to send them home, 
to have their constitution strengthened, or formed, by 
their ancestral climate ; and they are seldom recalled till 
they have grown up into young lads or young women. 
But what strikes us as a terrible omission on the part 
of the reviewer, is his passing over, without remark, 
the charge of plainness. No; we will not think this an 
omission. It is contemptuous silence. It is a disdain- 
ing to reply to an imputation too obviously and extra- 
vagantly faise for serious refutation. As for his gra- 
tuitous remark upon the slight hold which the subject 
of matrimony takes upon a young girl’s imagination, we 
confess we have some doubts; but the truth is, neither 
he nor any other individual of our sex has the least 
right to venture even upon a surmise about the matter. 

The adventuress, however, has arrived in Calcutta, 
and looks around her for what, according to Count de 
Warren, she has come—a husband. ‘ Assuredly she 
will not have any difficulty in finding one; she will only 
be embarrassed by the number she may choose from— 
old and young, civil and military, patrician and ple- 
beian ; from the old general with his periodical bilious 
attacks and his parchment visage, which has not per- 

red for the last ten years, for the sun has sucked out 

the moisture, to the young red-and-white ensign, 
who makes eyes at them whilst he wipes off the large 
drops that roll down his forehead. She is scarcely 
landed, before, in the very first fortnight, she is over- 
whelmed with offers of marriage. The poor young 
creature is so stunned with the flatteries which buzz in 
her ears, that at length her poor little head, never one 
of the strongest, is completely turned. She begins to 
think that she really all the perfections which 
are attributed to her; and she is told so often that she 
is an angel, that she knows not how to limit her pre- 
tensions in the great matter of the établissement. The 
aunt preaches to her, morning and night, against lower- 
ing herself by condescending to dance with any one 
under the rank of a first-class civilian, or an officer of 
high standing, in the enjoyment of a fat appointment, 
who can bestow on his bride thrice indispensable things, 
and which in India are considered necessary for the 
happiness of conjugal life; namely, a silver teapot, a 
quin with a set of for visits by day, and a 

for the evening drive.’ 
ailing in all efforts to make a desirable match, 
told by the count that the lady ‘all-forlorn’ 
goes pretendedly for the sake of her health to 
a distant station, and there marries a subaltern. 
A marriage like this is of course unfortunate. The 
wife has no domestic habits, no knowledge of house- 
keeping ; and instead of getting her husband's affairs 
into some sort of order, and introducing economy into 
his establishment, she compels him, either by her igno- 


we 
at 


rance or her ‘ gentility,’ to keep a khansamah, or 
housekeeper, who is the greatest thief in the 
* No concession is made to circumstances or to 


from his first style of living. ‘He will live as he has 
lived; and when he is ruined, he will run into debt | 
rather than submit to be poor, and live like a poor 
man.’ The reviewer admits that there is some truth in | 


ly finds his moneyless bride a 
burden. ‘We could point,’ says he, ‘to numberless 
instances of regimental subalterns, who, having been 
involved before marriage, have, after a few years of | 
wedded life, extricated themselves, by prudence and | 
good management, from their incumbrances, and yet 
all the time kept up a much more respectable appear. | 
ance than others who have been carelessly frittering | 
away much larger sums.’ He asserts that marriage is | 
by no means the business of young ladies; that they are | 
in no hurry whatever; that they spend a reasonable 
time under their guardians’ roofs; and that ‘ young 
gentlemen do not think any worse of them for having 
learned one class of domestic duties before they address || 
themselves to the study of another.’ He admits, how. 
ever, that ‘India does not improve their aspect’ (the || 
count’s charge is, that it makes them yellow), but hints || 
that the men do not look upon beauty as consisting in 
rosy cheeks or plump proportions : ‘ or if they do,’ adds 
he philosophically, ‘ why, it is assuredly much better, as | 
the roses must fade and the plumpness dwindle, that | 
this distressing change should take place before, and | 
not after, marriage.’ 

Count de Warren’s opinion of the manners of his ad- || 
venturesses is not very favourable :—‘ As for the women | 
with whom one has to dine and to talk, nothing can be | 
more silly or more scandalous than the conversation to 
which one is condemned. It is not that they want mind | 
or capacity—they are generally better educated than our | 
own women—but it is that detestable fashion, which 
compels you always to view them. through an odious 
medium. An English lady, showing her ability to con- | 
verse on serious subjects with a man of merit, incurs the | 
risk of being taunted as a savante—a blue-stocking; the | 
greatest injury that can be inflicted upon her. It is | 
becoming in her to appear offended if you talk rather | 
seriously about politics or literature; but she will call | 
forth all her eloquence, and never halt, whilst she favours | 
you with all the details of the nursing, the weaning, and 
the physicking of her children; or, better still, pulls to | 
pieces the reputations of her neighbours. The position | 
of the young married women is still more deplorable. 
They have to choose between two evils—an affectation 
of ignorance on the one side, impossible after all they | 
have read, from their very infancy, in unmutilated (non | 
chatiées) editions of the Bible, or an abandonment of the || 
most enticing, the most “romping” description. The | 
one class appear to be astonished at everything, ever | 
returning for answer the everlasting words, “oh dear | 
me!” the other throwing themselves at the heads of all 
the men, with a prodigal display of loud talking and | 
loud laughing in the worst possible taste.’ On this sub- | 
ject the reviewer remarks, that young ladies from Eng- 
land pretty nearly resemble young ladies in England; 
that there is more domesticity in Indian life than for- | 
merly; that ladies are, for the most part, to be seen at 
home happy, contented, amiable; and that they are | 
very skilful in adapting their conversation to the sup- | 

calibre of their circumstance which | 
a ES he hints, for the views adopted by the 
coun 

But now we have the ladies at dinner, ‘If you are 4 
Frenchman, you will be thunderstruck at the enormous 
quantity of beer and wine absorbed these young 
English ladies, in appearance so pale and deli I 

id scarcely recover from my astonishment at seeing 
my fair neighbour quietly dispose of a bottle and a half 
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of very strong beer, eked out with a fair allowance of 
| claret, and wind up with five or six glasses of light but 
!) spirited champagne, taken with her dessert. ly 
effect it.seemed to produée upon her was visible in the 
diminished languor of her manner, and the increased 
brilliancy of her eyes. I hoped at first that she was an 
| exception; but I was very soon convinced that she but 
| exemplified the general rule. It is in this manner that 
the majority of English ladies combat the lassitude of 
mind and body induced by the climate; but the time 
soon comes when such a regimen as this destroys their 
| health. ‘They are then compelled to leave their hus- 
| bands, and return with their children to Europe. But 
| the fatal habit is contracted; the voyage home only 
| tends to strengthen it. As time advancés, it becomes 
| more deeply rooted; and too often the brandy bottle is 
the miserable finale of the sweet creatures, who left their 
| mother’s arms and their father’s roof all bright in purity 
| and beauty.’ This picture is of course represented as 
ludicrously absurd. ‘The count’s mistake, we are told, 
| arises from the custom, still extant in India, of asking 
| people to take wine. The glass of the lady of the house 
may thus be in part replenished a dozen times, but it 
would be monstrous to assert that she drinks a dozen 
glasses of wine. He might have added, that returned 
| Indian ladies are not more famous for brandy-drinking 
| than other ladies in England. Let us note also, that, 
for the sake of the climax, the poor, plain, and ungenteel 
| adventuress is now supposed to have been the pure and 
beautiful darling of a tender home. 
| We have now done with Count de Warren, and shall 
| give the reviewer’s opinion of married life in India:— 
| *We do not hesitate to express an opinion to the effect, 
| that in no community with whose social characteristics 
| we are acquainted, is there more married happiness than 
) among the English in the East... . There are many cir- 
| cumstances peculiar to India favourable to the develop- 
| ment of married happiness; none which are unfavour- 
) able to it, in the aspects represented by our author. 
Husbands and wives are more dependent on each other 
) in this country than at home. Necessitated during the 
| greater part of the day to remain within doors, the mar- 
ried officer seldom fails to derive comfort and consola- 
} tion from the companionship of his wife ; he has a better- 
| ordered house, a better-regulated establishment ; and 
what a difference when sickness is there! ‘There is no 
} place in the world where a man stands more in need of 
} such companionship; and if imprudent marriages are 
sometimes perpetrated, there is everything to excuse 
_ them. In a worldly sense, doubtless poverty is a great 
| evil; domestic privations, whether in one hemisphere 
| or another, are not very pleasant to bear; but in India, 
)) poverty has rarely that very humiliating aspect which 
| it so frequently wears at home. Poverty, we repeat, 
) does not rub against us so painfully as it does in Eng- 
land; it is not so palpable—its evils are not so omni- 
}) present. Neither the physical nor the moral evils are 


| 80 keenly felt, for there is no want; and where debt has 
|) not come to humble us, there is no degradation. Look 
}) at the struggles of poor people in England! We do not 


| speak of poor people, but of poor rich people. How 
| painful their efforts to appear respectable—to conceal 
| the deprivations which they endure! Poverty in this 
| country is not an unforgiveable offence. Here a man 
may have a very small income, and a very large circle 
of friends. At home, this phenomenon may sometimes 
| be seen in the person of a clever and agreeable bachelor. 
But let him marry, and the scene is changed. Here 
|} poor married people are not, as such, cut off from 
| society ; they are not regarded as people to be avoided ; 
they are not taught by their richer neighbours to feel 
| what it is to be poor. Neither is the name of poverty 
| inseparably associated with ideas of maids-of-all-work, 
hashed mutton, soap-suds, and tallow-candle-ends.’ 
|  Bejng able to sift the evidence on both sides, with the 
assistance of more than one score of conflicting wit- 
hesses, we are of opinion that Count de Warren’s pictures 
are grossly and ridiculously o and that 


the reviewer paints a little too much en beau. A mighty 
improvement has taken place of late years in Anglo- 
Indian ny 4 but there still remains much to be done. 
Society in India is composed, almost exclusively, of 
reasonably well-educated people; and much more ma 
justly be expected of them than if they were tssanateal, 
as in this country, with the ignorant. But they have 
still a great deal of trash and frippery to get rid of. 
The enervating influence of the climate can be no ex- 
cuse for these in social life, for, as regards serious duties, 
no country under heaven produces more brilliant ex- 
amples both of physical and intellectual energy. Nay, 
day ‘ annihilated’ by the heat, rushes into the dance in 
the evening with an enthusiasm and perseverance un- 
equalled at Almacks. The import trade in books, 
however, languishes. We believe we are correct in 
stating that, notwithstanding the movement in the po- 
pulation, not the slightest improvement has pager) sens 
for many years; whereas the import trade in millinery 
continues to make a steady and triumphant progress ! 
These are awkward signs of the times—and we venture 
to suggest that they would afford a good subject for the 
earnest and able pen of the reviewer. 


JAMES CROWTHER, THE NATURALIST. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that there has long been 
at Manchester a set of men in humble life who de- 
vote their leisure time chiefly to the study of natural 
history. The newspapers lately gave an account of a 
member of this corps, which has struck our minds not 
merely as a curious and interesting piece of biography, 
but as something singularly affecting. James Crowther, 
though known in the scientific world for his having 
discovered many British plants in situations where they 
were not previously suspected, was never in any — 
rior position in life to that of a warehouse porter. 

died in January of the present year, at the age of 
seventy-eight, in obscure and necessitous circumstances 
—even, we regret to think, under a certain degree of 
privation ; that is to say, while not without the common 
necessaries of life, he entirely wanted those comforts 
which his age and ailments demanded. Yet this seems 
to have been rather owing to his own modesty, in not 
making his wants known, than to any indifference on 
the part of his neighbours, and those who knew his 
acquirements as a naturalist. Still, it is sad to think 
that this worthy old man had only a pension of three 
shillings a-week to depend upon—the bounty of a So- 
ciety for the Relief and Encouragement of ienti 
Men in Humble Life—and that one of the seven sove- 
reigns which were subscribed for his funeral and the 
erection of a little stone over his grave, would have 
been felt by him as a blessing at any time during the 
few weeks preceding his decease. 

Crowther was a native of Manchester, and from nine 
years of age, when he became a draw-boy, he formed a 
unit among the toiling thousands of that seat of in- 
dustry. He had previously attended various schools, 
and thus entered life as a man not wholly illiterate. 
From his earliest years, he delighted to examine every 
natural object which came in his way, and plants, above 
all things, attracted him. He soon came into connexion 
with the group of working-men who then associated in 


and discuss their characters. To 

Crowther, read some years ago before the society which 
latterly contributed to his s * Often after he had 
finished his day’s work, he would set off and walk fifteen 
or twenty miles out of town, to collect a plant he 
been informed of. He generally managed to reach 
place of his destination at dawn of day, before an 
the people were stirring, and thus esca; being 

up as a thief or a poacher, and was to return 
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Manchester in time for his work. Notwithstanding all 
his precautions, however, he was often pursued, and 
had many narrow escapes from being captured. He 
often contrived to elude his pursuers by his extraordi- 
nary swiftness in running. y were the hot chases 
he had had; but the most severe run was with Mr 
Hopwood’s keepers, in Hopwood Park. They once pur- 
sued him three or four miles straight across the country 
without stopping, and he considered it nearly a miracle 
that he escaped them. John Dewhurst and Edward Hob- 
son were his chief companions in these excursions, and 
amusing are the anecdotes he relates of their botanical 
rambles in Cotterill, Marple, Ashworth, and Birtle 
Cloughs, and in the neighbourhood of Greenfield, in 
Saddleworth—all famous localities for lichens and 
mosses. Crowther has discovered many plants and in- 
sects new to this neighbourhood. In company with 
John Dewhurst, he first found the Limossella aquatica at 
Mere, in Cheshire. When he saw it, he threw up his 
hat for joy; and on Dewhurst turning round to see 
what was the matter, Crowther cried out that he had 
found a new plant—a perfect gem. On their return 
home, they informed Hobson of the circumstance; but 
he would not believe them, he said, unless he saw with 
his own eyes the plant growing. The journey of Crow- 
ther and Hobson to see this plant is very pleasingly 
described by Mr Moore, F.L.S. in his memoir of the 
late Edward Hobson, in the following words :—* An 
amusing instance of Hobson’s perseverance in procuring 
scarce specimens is related in connexion with his old 
companion Crowther. The latter having declared that 
he had seen an aquatic plant, which Hobson much 
wanted, growing in a mere near Knutsford, it was 
agreed that they should go there and procure it. Hob- 
son had great doubts as to their meeting with it; and 
when they came in sight of the lake, poor Crowther, 
whose accuracy was in question, had the mortification 
to find it so swollen with recent rains, that the plant 
was at least three feet under water. Hobson felt for 
Crowther’s disappointment, and set about botanising in 
the adjoining fields, rather than complain of a fruitless 
journey. Whilst so engaged, he heard a plunge in the 
water, and looking round, Crowther had disap 
In the greatest alarm, Hobson rushed back, and had 
the satisfaction to see the old man just emerging from 
the water, with the precious specimen in his grasp.”’ 
During manhood, and till age incapacitated him for 
work, Crowther was a warehouse porter. He married, 
and had several children, all of whom are still in humble 
life. His wages—at first sixteen shillings, afterwards a 
d, a-week--were always rendered by him in full 
to his wife’s guidance. To obtain a little more money 
for the gratification of his peculiar tastes, this honest 
fellow would go after six at night to wait the arrival of 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s packet by the canal, that he 
might have a chance of getting a gentleman’s luggage 
to carry. ‘ Being a favourite with the captains of the 
oo who respected him, he was generally employed 
@ passenger required a porter. When the late Sir 
James E. Smith was engaged on one of his botanical 
works, he was spending a few days with his friend, the 
late Mr Roscoe, at Liverpool. Happening to mention 
to his host that he was delayed with his book from 
want of information relative to certain mosses and 
lichens, the former suggested that he should make in- 
quiries of the weavers of Manchester, some of whom 
were good botanists. Sir J. E. Smith at first ridiculed 
the idea; but on being assured by his friend that he 
was likely to obtain the information he required, he 
to Manchester by the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
packet. On arriving at Knott Mill, he inquired for a 
to carry his carpet-bag up to the inn, and old 
rowther was engaged. After proceeding a short dis- 
tance, he asked if Crowther knew some person who 
lived at Hullard Hall? “Oh yes, sir, I do, very well; 
is a bit in my way.” “ Why, what way is that?” 
asked Sir J. E.Smith. “He is fond of collecting mosses 
and lichens,” was the reply. A conversation ensued, 


and Crowther went up to the Star Inn, and, as Sir 
J. E. Smith declares, furnished him with all the infor. 
mation he was in search of. Crowther, in like map. 
ner, assisted Dr Hull in his work on ‘ British Botany,’ 
A gentleman named Carmeletti had in a similar way 
been obliged to him. Crowther always spoke of the } 
last-mentioned person with peculiar pleasure, for he | 
had given the porter four shillings and a pair of | 
new shoes for bringing him one rare plant which he 
found growing near Middlewich. Crowther was also 
fond of entomology, and had collected many insects as 
well as plants, all of which were sold from time to time 
when old age and poverty fell upon him. | 

When Crowther was a young man, there was a col- | 
lege in Manchester, which was afterwards removed to | 
York. One of the Roscoes of Liverpool, studying at |) 
this seminary, was an ardent botanist, and frequently | 
employed Crowther to collect specimens for him. Some- | 
times they took botanical excursions together. To fol- | 
low the obituary memoir of our hero in the Manchester 
Guardian—‘ He was in his youth fond of a practical joke, 
On one excursion, noticing that Mr Roscoe was gen- 
teelly attired in the costume of that day—in shorts and 
white silk stockings—Crowther made his way into a | 
soft, boggy, dirty place, somewhere in Crumpsall, the | 
character of which was somewhat disguised by a green | 
covering of grass and herbage; and when in the midst | 
of this, he called eagerly to Mr Roscoe, as if he had | 
found some rare plant. Mr Roscoe hastened towards | 
him, and soon plunged up to his knees, his white silk | 
stockings receiving a complete coating or varnish of | 
boggy mud. Mr Roscoe bore his ludicrous mishap with | 
great good-humour; and after getting cleansed, and a 
little refreshment at a house not far off, they returned 
home. Shortly afterwards, Crowther, visiting Mr Roscoe 
at his lodgings, was induced to take hold of the chain 
of an electrical machine (and these machines were then 
not so well known as at present), when Mr gave 
him as severe a shock as he dared; and Crowther said 
he was quite stunned by it, and did not feel right again 
for some time afterwards. “ There,” said Roscoe, “ you 
bogged me; now I've electrified you; and we are all 
straight again.”’ 

The writer in the ‘Guardian’ adds a few anecdotes of | 
the perils which then beset such poor votaries of science 
in their ramblings after plants. ‘On one occasion 
Crowther and Richard Buxton went out together to 
Staly Moor, and to a valley called Staly Brushes, in 
search of a particular t, taking with them as a 
guide a person who lived at Ashton. By him they were 
led rather higher up the hill-side of the moor than they 
ought to have gone, and consequently they got amongst 
the grouse. They had not been there long hunting, 
not the grouse, but their own botanical game, when a 
gamekeeper came up, told them they were trespassing, 
and accused them of poaching. They for some time 
could not satisfy him that they were only botanists, that 
they were in search of a particularly rare plant, the 
“cloudberry ”—so called from its growing on high hills, 
which are often cloud-capped—(the Rubus chamemorus). 
The gamekeeper for some time would not believe them, 
and was very abusive, saying he knew they were after | 
game. They showed him their plant-boxes; but he | 
said these were shuffling excuses, and he threatened | 
to take them before the magistrates for poaching. At | 
last, however, finding they had no guns, or snares, 
and by degrees becoming satisfied of their having no 
hostile views on the grouse, he permitted them to go, 
and directed them the way to the bottom of the valley, 
which they took with great alacrity, and with no small 
thankfulness at their escape from so awkward a pre- 
dicament. 

‘Upon another occasion, Crowther was actually 
brought before a magistrate on suspicion of poaching. 
He was botanising on the estate of Mr Egerton of 


‘Tatton, and when in search of aquatic plants, he fre- 


quently carried a rod, not unlike a fishing-rod in gene- 
ral appearance, having joints, with brass ferrules ; but 
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at the end of this long rod were two hooks, one 

ened at the inner edge, in the form of a sickle, with 

which he cut off plants ing far in the water, and 

with the other hook, Which was not sharpened, he 

angled the plants to the bank. Once while thus en- 
in a mere, or piece of water, on the estate of Mr 


| charge ing, Mr Egerton interrogated him, and 
| Crowther him what his pursuit really was, and 
exhibited his tackle and hooks, which ifwas at once 
| seen were not very well adapted for angling for carp, 
| perch, or trout; and the result was, that Mr Egerton 
| directed that he should be immediately liberated, saying 
| to the keepers, “ Let him go wherever he has a mind 
| in future, and do not molest him any more.” 
| ‘Another of Crowther’s perils was from a savage 
| bull. It was his habit, in the Whitsuntide week, when 
| the annual races gave a general holiday to the work- 
people of the town and neighbourhood, to make a pedes- 
trian botanical excursion to Craven, Yorkshire; and 
| he visited that neighbourhood several years at that 
iod. On one occasion, while botanising there, he 


found a bull coming directly towards him, with most 


unequivocal symptoms of intending mischief. The 

hilly fields in that neighbourhood are all divided by 

| stone fences, some of these being walls of considerable 
height. He succeeded in reaching and climbing one of 
these high walls before the bull reached the spot. 
There stood the savage animal just below him, bellow- 
ing, lashing his tail, and exhibiting every mark of fury. 
Crowther, as he sat on the coping of the wall, just out 
of reach of the bull, thought, if he could detach a large 
stone from it, he might give the animal a temporary 
quietus. He succeeded in loosening a large and heavy 
stone, and poising it with both hands, he launched it 
with all his force at the bull’s head, and with such 
effect, that the animal dropped on the ground as if killed. 
Crowther stayed not to see the issue of his adventure, 
bat ran off on the other side of the wall. When telling 
this adventure, he invariably expressed his belief that 
he had really killed the bull.’ 

Our humble botanist seems to have been at all times 
asober and well-behaved man. In the various notices 
respecting him, we hear of no blame whatever attend- 
ing his modest but persevering love of natural history. 
He seems to have borne the penury of his latter years 
with the most perfect resignation, as befitted the pure 
and unsophisticated lover of nature. His last wish was, 
that he might be laid in St George’s burial-ground at 
Hulme, next the remains of his old friend Hobson, with 
whom, when alive, he had passed his happiest hours. 
It was a ‘last wish’ worthy of the simple and amiable 
character of the man, and of course it was fulfilled. 

Amongst the various means of superseding mean with 

! worthy and innocent indulgences, we are surprised that 
} natural history has met with so little attention. Asa 
) source of gratification and amusement, taking it in its 
lowest aspect, we know nothing so exempt from all cor- 
|tupting tendency. It seems to have the irresistible 
effect of abstracting the mind from all that is gross and 
wrdid. The first simplicity is sustained by nothing so 
well as by natural history. Perhaps we should not be 
saying too much if we said that the elements of a beau- 
tiful religion lay in this study, when its study is set 
about in a right manner. Why, then, are not our youth 

| More generally initiated in natural history as a branch 
}ofeducation? In no rank would it fail to work to good 
jends. ‘The poorest class of workmen would possess 
‘riches fineless,’ in a taste like that of Crowther and 
Hobson. The common soldier, if acquainted in even a 
small measure with botany or entomology, would have 
at command a means of enjoyment which would make 
the dreariest of home or foreign stations to him a pa- 
tadise. And the researches of such persons, both at 
and abroad, would, we cannot doubt, help much 


to advance science itself. Nor should we overlook the 
important effects of such studies in bringing men of 
different classes together on a footing of equality, which 
must tend to-make the social machine the firmer in its 
joinings. On the other hand, what a redemption is 
furnished by natural history for the young man of for- 
tune! Those energies, those precious ions, which 
are too often squandered on the ture or dissipated in 
tiresome idleness, how might they be conyerted to noble 
uses, if our youth of the higher classes were inspired 
with a love of natural history! On this subject we 
shall relate an illustrative anecdote, which may form 
an appropriate conclusion to the present paper. An 
ingenious naturalist was lecturing a few years ago at 
a watering-place on certain curious preparations of the 
lower marine animals, which he had spent years in ela- 
borating. Amongst the audience was a peer, who had 
—_ a brilliant fortune in the follies which beset his 

, and was now in much reduced circumstances, but 
who had naturally some good dispositions. This gentle- 
man listened to the lecture with the keenest interest, and 
after its conclusion, lingered behind to examine the 
specimens, and converse with the lecturer. ‘Oh God!’ 
he at last exclaimed, ‘ had I but been taught a little of 
this science in my early days, from what it might have 
saved me!’ 


SOCIAL MEETINGS. 


In all ages of the world, and almost everywhere in the 
world, there have been social meetings for the purpose 
of eating and drinking. These are the grand staples of 
mutual entertainment, — upon by the general 
instinct of mankind, and the exceptions are so few, as 
to prove the rule. We live, however, in an age that 
has very little respect for customs, merely because they 
are old; and perhaps the fulness of time has come 
when it will not be thought downright impiety to in- 
quire whether there is any caters merit in a 
social finner? Eating and drinking are mere animal 
necessities, which can hardly be supposed to require 
encouragement; and if it is not for the purpose of en- 
couragement, surely it is a little absurd to invest them 
with so much state and dignity. Why choose this in- 
stinct for patronage in preference to any of the rest? 
Why elevate hunger into a virtue? We really cannot 
tell. All we know is, that mankind in all ages have had 
a pleasure in eating and drinking together. ‘The practice 
infers hospitable and social feelings: there is friendship, 
it is said, even in the interchange of a pinch of snuff! 

Social meetings being universally acknowledged to be 
one of the good old ways of securing a little happiness, 
it strikes us that it is of importance to do the thing 
well. Some people perhaps imagine that money is the 
great moving power in social intercourse. Nobody of 
course can eat and drink without having a purse of 
some kind to draw on; but money, after all, is only a 
subordinate in the affair—there must be something 
else; and it is for want of consideration on this point 
that social dinners, so called, are often so terribly dull. 
What, too often, is a modern dinner? Some dozen or 
so of ladies and gentlemen meet in a drawing-room, 
all nicely dressed, all desperately dull, few perhaps ac- 
quainted with each other, none knowing exactly what 
to say, or caring to say it if he did, and everybody 
wondering when that horrible quarter of an hour is to 
end. At length the welcome announcement is heard. 
The party move off in pairs, and down stairs they tri 
with the decorum of the company entering the ark, 
‘each male and female after its kind.’ 

* Is this a dinner ? this a genial room ? 
No: ’tisa temple and ahecatomb!" - 

The more quiet people have dined hours ago, for it is 
now far on in the evening; but they look at their 
neighbours satisfying their hunger, and amuse them- 
selves with the brilliance of the equipage and the fla- 
your of the wines. As for the conversation, there is no 
such thing—and there can be none. The host has pro- 
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vided food and drink in every imaginable Fes 
porcelain, Sonn wih till the eyes ache with 

dour ; ds for We of 
passing the time otherwise than in the exercise of the 
animal instincts—it has not entered his thoughts. 


worth anything, must not only be a good dinner in the 
usual sense of the word—it must be enjoyed by a pro- | guests 
ly-assorted company; a happy party, each contri- 
ay ‘is share of conversation and pleasantry to the 
feast. As all this seems unrealisable, we very nearly 
ourselves to the fancy that dinners will not long 
to keep their ground. If not revolutionised, the 

must inevitably disappear. 

must there be a power of amusing to some 

in all other kinds of social meetings. 
a evening entertainments, the French have 
= the English. What interesting accounts 

be given of the literary soirées of the seventeenth 

century in Paris! Among other places attractive for 
their intellectual brilliancy, was the residence of the 
beautiful and eccentric Marchioness Rombouillet. The 
interior of her hotel was of her own design ; and with 
the fearlessness of genius, she even painted the walls 
of another colour than the red and tawny to which 
Paris was before restricted, calling one of her rooms the 
Blue Chamber. It was in this room, which was fur- 
nished in blue velvet, embroidered with gold and silver, 
that she received her visitors ; and it set the example of 
a light and elegant fashion, which subsequently became 
popular both in France and England—its windows 
oy me down without interruption from the ceiling to 
the , and thus affording free entrance to the air, 
and a complete view of the garden without. Hither 
crowded, for nearly half a century, the most distin- 
guished authors of the day, and here they were met, on 
common ground, by the aristocracy of rank. Admission 
to this enchanted circle fixed a man’s position in society. 

The reunions at the house of Paul Scarron, the buffoon 
writer—deformed, gouty, and poor—comprised most of 
the first wits, male and female, of the time. There La- 
fontaine recited his fables, Matta told his stories, and 
Ninon sang her songs. And so on with many other 
evening meetings, to which the charms of literature 
lent their attractions. In the present day, though under 
a ditferent style of manners, the evening ‘ies in the 
French capital are conducted on a principle of rational 
intercourse, without either the formalities or the ex- 
pense which oppress London entertainments. What 
we would wish to see is a little more intellectuality in 
our reunions; a little more ease, love, and kindness, 
would likewise be an improvement. The following 
seems to be a pretty common receipt for making up 
evening parties :— 

Take a certain number of ladies, and scatter them 
about one end of the room on chairs, two or three feet 
apart, each lady overflowing her chair with her ample 
drapery. Send in among them a forlorn-hope of white 
cravats, the main body of which remains at the other 
end of the room. Let a buzz of conversation arise from 
committees of a more than two, and never more 


the | of the very finest horses that had ever ap 


thar ‘Men of | however 


any note do not like to be invited on the principle of 
being shown off, and therefore, possibly, they revenge 
themselves by being nobody. 

Perhaps the best London parties of late years were 
those of Dr Kitchener, where there was not only ex. || 
cellent company, but excellent amusement. Usually, 
on vocalists were frequently present; there was 

always the telescope in the observatory, and sometimes 
the moon out of doors to be looked at; and at the end 
there was a repast, curious from its gastronomical trea- 
sures. But the doctor himself was the great curiosity | 
of the evening—the spectacle, as it were, on which the | 
attention of the company was marvel to his | 
guests in tr y, pe physic, music, and | 
optics. One gran d regulation of ra Aer was, that 
ab wen © curtain hour — 
eleven o'clock. 

We remember some parties at John Martin’s the | 
painter, which were tolerably pleasant, apparently be- | 
cause they were small, and almost all the company well 
—— with each other. But when our host acci- | 

icked up a superb Venus at an old-furniture | 
pone 2 pe ae her behind a curtain in one of the 
rooms, it is surprising what a fillip this gave to the | 
enjoyment of the evening. It was an object for ail the 
company to look at and think of; it was an object | 
of social attraction, which directed the current of con- | 
versation; and it set afloat more ical ideas, and | 
elicited more striking criticisms in art, than we had 
ever met with before at an evening party, or ever met || 
with again. 

From these illustrations, it may be observed that | 
givers of parties should aim at something more than | 
the mere trifling away of time, or the overpowering | 
of the senses with splendour. We confess the dif- 
ficulty of the subject, the more especially as all are 
not favourably situated for following out enlarged no- 
tions of social intercourse. Fashion, that terrible bug- | 
bear, must also be overcome. We are: not without the 
impression that, if evening parties were well organised, 
they would go far towards putting down dinners, which, | 
with all that can be said for them, are a sort of ances- 
tral absurdity—an excrescence clinging to the civilisa- 
tion of the age. And in putting down dinners, they | 
would add to the general amount of sociality. Dinners, | 
as usually conducted, are not only strictly unsocial 
themselves, but the cause of unsociableness in other | 
things. In spite of their rich meats and luscious wines, 
they give a dry and hard tone to society. The display, | 
which is their being, extends throughout all the rela- | 
tions of life. If dinners were at an end—if we broke 
ourselves of the habit of looking to them as the grand 
resource, we should by and by get the length even of 
visiting, in a friendly way, at each others’ houses, like 
fellow-denizens of the earth, brethren and sisters of 
humanity, without an invitation at all! 


AN ADVENTURE IN HUNGARY. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
On the third day after his departure from Vienna, 4 
horse-dealer alighted at an inn situated at the entrance 
of a little town, which, to all appearance, was respect- 
able and quiet. He recommended his horse to the care 
of the landlord, dried his clothes at the fire, and as soon 
as supper was ready, sat down to table with the host 
and his family, who appeared to be decent people. 
During supper, the traveller was asked where he came 
from, and on answering from Vienna, they were all 
anxious to hear some news of the capital. The horse- 
dealer told them all he knew. The landlord then asked 
him what business had taken him to Vienna, to which 
the latter replied that he had been there to sell some | 
red in the | 
market there. At these words the landlor looked very | 
- | Significantly at a young man who sat opposite to him, | 
and who appeared to be his son. His expressive glance 
did not escape the observation of the traveller, who, 
no notice of it; yet he very soon after- 
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undressed himself, unbuckled a money-belt containing 
a considerable sum in gold, and took out his ket- 
book, which was full of Austrian bank-notes. aving 
convinced himself that his money was right, he placed 
both under his — extinguished the light, and soon 
fell asleep, thanking God and all the saints for the suc- 
cess of his journey. He had slept about an hour or two, 
when he was suddenly awaked by the opening of the 
ae and immediately felt the night air blow in 
im. 


circumstan: 
taised himself up in bed, and perceived the head and 
| shoulders of a man who was struggling to get into the 
| room; at the same time he heard the voices of several 
| eee, who were standing under the window. A 


t gered up to the bed, supporting himself against the 
| wall. Confounded as the horse-dealer was, he never- 
| theless perceived that the intruder was inebriated: this 
! circumstance, however, gave him little hope, for he had 
| probably got intoxicated in order to summon up courage 
| for the contemplated crime; besides this, the traveller 
had heard the voices of persons outside, so that the 
murderer, in case of resistance, could count upon the 
assistance of his comrades. But how great was his 
astonishment when he saw the unknown person throw 
his coat upon the floor, and stretch himself upon the 
| bed which he had just quitted! A few moments after- 
wards, he heard the intruder snore, and his terror 
began gradually to give way to reflection, although the 
whole affair was quite incomprehensible to him. He 
was just preparing to quit his hiding-place, in order to 
awake the inmates of the house, and ask for another 
bed in place of that from which he had been so uncere- 
| moniously expelled, when a new incident occurred. 

He heard the outer door carefully opened, and on 
listening, the sound of cautious footsteps reached his 
ear. In a few minutes the door of his room opened, 
| and two figures, those of the landlord and his son, stood 
| on the threshold. ‘ Keep the lamp back,’ muttered the 
father in a suppressed voice. ‘ What have we to fear?’ 
stid the young man ; ‘ we are two against one: besides, 
he has only a small knife with him, and is sleeping 
soundly: hear how he snores.’ 


| wards, a man sprang heavily into the room, and stag- 


anxious to see how the enigma would be solved. 
prisoners ap tolerably collected, or at least 
and sullen ; but when, on entering the room, 
ceived the body which lay on the bed, the 
senseless to the earth, and the father threw him 
upon it with loud lamentations, clasped the 
corpse, and exclaimed despairingly, ‘My son! 
son! I, thy father, am thy murderer !’ 

The murdered man was, in fact, the youngest son 
the host. Drunkenness was the only fault this young 
man had; and this night, instead of being, as his father 
and brother sup in his bed, he had gone out 
secretly, and been carousing with some of his compa- 
nions at the alehouse. Soon becoming sufficiently 
inebriated, and fearing his father’s anger if he appeared 
before him in that state, he intended to pass the night 


helped him to climb up to the window. 

quires no further explanation. Nor do we need to add 
that the murderers expiated their crime with their life ; 
and that the horse-dealer, although saved, and again in 
possession of his plundered property, still shudders at 
the recollection of that dreadful night. 


PERPETUAL LAMPS. 


Tue incidental mention of these lamps, in an article 
which appeared in No. 143 of the current series, has in- 
duced us to take up the subject with an endeavour to set 
at rest the doubts, and if possible to clear up the obscu- 
rities, which still overshadow it. The paper mentioned 
in the article referred to was read at the York meeting 
of the Archeological Institute by Mr Way; and thus, 
for at least the hundredth time, the question has been 
revived, discussed, and relinquished as an insoluble 
mystery after all. At the spoliation of the monasteries 
in York, says Camden, a vault attached to a little 
chapel was broken into, and an ignited lamp, which 
must have been burning for ages, was discovered there- 
in. A curious and most interesting communication by 
Mr Wetherall followed, containing a minute account of 
another sepulchral lamp discovered on the route from 
Granada to Cordova, in an ancient Roman sepulchre, 
which was also burning at the time of discovery, but 
was broken in pieces by the carelessness of the labourers. 


In both cases the flame was instantly extinguished. 


There have been many accounts of these everlasting 
lamps by the learned of almost every age. Two or 
three notices will here suffice. 

Fifteen hundred years after her death, the tomb of 
Tullia, Cicero’s daughter, was accidentally discovered, 
and opened; and it was found to be illuminated by one 
of these lamps, the light being extinguished instantly 
on the admission of fresh air. More marvellous is the 
relation about the lamp of Olybius:—A Paduan pea- 
sant, on digging into the earth, accidentally struck on 
an urn; this contained another urn, within which was 
a lamp still burning, between two other vessels, the one 
full of liquid gold, and the other of liquid silver! An 
inscription upon the urn informed him that the t 
alchemical secret was contained in these vessels. u- 
sanius relates that Callimachus constructed a golden 
lamp, which he placed in the temple of Minerva at 
Athens; and after some oil had been poured into it, it 
continued burning for a whole year. Then there is an 
account, implicitly received by Licetus (the author of 
a ponderous folio on the subject), that the tomb of 
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Mod?’ The horse-dealer was horrified with the spec- 
tacle. He remained motionless under the bed, scarcely ; 
Vienna, & daring to breathe. The son shut the door after him, 
e entrance ind the two wretches approached the bed on tiptoe. 
is respect- An instant afterwards the bed was shook by a convul- 
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sive glance the murderers. The whole house seemed buried in ; 
reller, who, | ee silence, but on approaching the stables they 
‘soon after- a noise. The door was immediately broken in, 
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hero, was discovered in the year 


in the heart so affectingly described by 
; in the sepulchre was found a lamp, which, 
however, could not be put out by any means whatso- 
ever; thus differing from the generally received charac- 
isti lamps.’ Merlin the magician, 
among other wonderful things which he accomplished, 
appears to have succeeded in constructing one of these 
lights, if we are to take the author before-mentioned 
as acredible authority. But we need not enumerate 
exam 


ples. 

If the different accounts are to be credited, the mys- 
tery is completely beyond solution. Let us enter more 
closely into the subject. Camden, with a customary 
caution, lays the responsibility of the tale he recounts 
on the shoulders of several ‘ credible persons,’ who re- 
lated it to him, and contents himself with quoting La- 
zius for the exposition of the perpetual flame secret. 
The account of the lamp of Olybius is an obvious im- 
possibility, until at least the laws which affect combus- 
tion undergo a very material alteration. The other 
examples may be as summarily disposed of, with the 
exception of the most recent alleged discovery in Spain. 
It is, however, much to be regretted that no archzolo- 
gist was present at the time; that none but ignorant 
rustics, full, possibly, of superstitious terrors, beheld 
this famous lamp, or we might have had the question 
set at rest for ever. There are suspicious circumstances 
about the tales, as they have been handed down to us, 
to which we do well to give heed. It is most unfortu- 
nate, then, that the ‘ perpetual lamps’ always go out as 
soon as they are discovered. One would think they might 
have the grace, at anyrate, to keep in, after enduring 
unaltered the lapse of ages, for a few days or weeks, 
and so give us moderns a chance of getting trustworthy 
testimony concerning them. But no! they are no sooner 
found, than they are found out; and this, to ordinary 
judgments, confers upon them at once a highly apocry- 
phal character. The ingenious Bishop Wilkins explains 
this feature of the lamps, by presuming that the ex- 

re to open air disturbed the balance between the 
flame and the fuel, and that, consequently, the flame 
shortly went out; but this is a lame and impotent con- 
clusion. It may also be asked—allowing that the lamps 
were found really burning, and were blown out acci- 
dentally—How is it that they have never been relighted, 
and handed down, from age to age, visible witnesses to 
the truth of the statements? The question cannot 
be answered. ‘There is, moreover, an air of romance 
about every account that exists, which considerably 
damages its credibility as a matter of fact. On the 
whole, it may be averred that the stories at present 
received about these lamps are of a very questionable 
nature. There are, however, other grounds for doubt- 
ing, and of a more satisfactory description. In the ‘ Ar- 
cheologia’ of the Society of Antiquaries, will be found 
an account of the discovery of a Roman sepulchral lamp, 
in a ‘barrow,’ at Barblon in Essex. The tomb was 
opened by an archeologist fortunately, and the lamp 
was discovered in one corner of it, with all the appear- 
ance of having been long extinguished. The lamp, with 
its contents, was sent to Mr Faraday, the eminent 
chemical philosopher. In it was contained a cake of a 
substance, dry, brittle, and earthy in appearance. The 
upper surface of it was black, the lower green, from its 
contact with the bronze of the lamp. This substance 
was altogether combustible, and consisted simply of a 
fatty fuel, much changed by time. In the beak of the 
lamp was found a wick, evidently consisting of a fibrous 
vegetable material, about an inch in diameter, and half- 
consumed. Near the lamp stood what has been be- 
lieved to be a curule chair—indicative of the official 
authority, or of the noble rank, of the tomb-tenant. 
Here, now, were all the elements of a splendid fable, 
excepting the simple circumstance of the lamp being 
out, which, there is little doubt, would have been over- 
leaped, had the discovery taken place at another epoch, 


and by other means. We may go a step beyond, and 
ask—lIf the ‘ lamps’ were known to the an- 
cients, how Was it that a noble Roman’s shade was left to 
the poor consolation of a vegetable wick and most unper- 
petual tallow? The historians of these lamps are not 
content with the simple assertion of their being in com- 


bustion, but they insist upon the ‘ fact,’ that they gave J 


forth sufficient light thoroughly to illuminate the se. | 
pulchre. This is another ground of objection. It is 
well known that light, in ordinary circumstances, as in 
a lamp, is produced by the ignition of solid particles of 
matter; the light of a lamp is due to the ignition of the | 
carbon of its fuel. In burning, then, a certain amount | 
of solid matter is consumed every minute. Dr Ure | 
calculates that a mould candle consumes rather more 
than a hundred grains of tallow per hour. If we allow, | 
to make a rough estimate, sixty grains of solid carbon | 
to such a light per hour, this would demand about 
seventy pounds of solid carbon for one year, or about 
three tons for a century, for the production of the light 
alone of such a flame. This is, however, only an | 


approximative statement of the case, as we are still to 


account for that portion of the fuel which contributes 


to the non-luminous part of flame. Thus a whole tallow. 3 


chandler’s warehouse, economised as you will, would 
only supply a mould candle with fuel for about a cen- 
tury; and it will be a novel discovery indeed to the 
antiquarian world, if such a receptacle be ever found in 
connexion with any ancient sepulchre. We have taken 
the fuel to be of the nature of fat or tallow, but it is 
evident the same line of argument applies itself to all 
other kinds, excepting always that liquid Lazian gold, 
which ignorant moderns know nothing about. There 
is a further difficulty, which, even if an eternal supply 
of fuel were granted, would render the constant flame 
an impossibility ; that is, the nature of a wick. Grant- 
ing that it might be made of asbestos, and thus ren- 
dered indestructible, it would, after the lapse of some 
time, become so charged with half-decomposed fuel, as 
to form a semi-solid mass, which had lost the power of 
imbibing the oil in sufficient quantity to sustain the 
flame. A final objection lies in the want of fresh air. 
With a perpetual flow of oil, and a wick, if it were pos- 
sible, so made as to obviate the last objection, the lamp, 
without a renewal of the exhausted oxygen of the tomb, 
would speedily become extinct. This appears to have 
been the case with the lamp discovered at Barblon. 
Such is the presumptive, such the positive, evidence 
opposed to the perpetuity of the sepulchral lights. 
Learned men, however, have perplexed themselves 
much in the attempt to explain away the difficulty. 
The penetrating genius of Baptist Porta exercised 
itself in vain upon this subject: he believed in the truth 
of the accounts, but failed in all his experiments to 
produce anything like an eternal flame. Bishop Wilkins 
suggested the idea of the asbestian wick, and innocently 
asks, whether it was not probable that an inconsumable 
oil might not be extracted from asbestos itself ?—which 
seems a kind of lucus a non lucendo reasoning. Dr 
Plat has suggested the idea, that a natural fountain of 
naphtha, or a jet of carburetted hydrogen, might be in 
connexion with the lamps; but this hypothesis is open 
to the objections—first, of the want of renewed air; 


up amidst the pestilent vapours of the tomb, may at 
length, on the admission of some measure of purer air, 
have become ignited for a brief space of time, and as 
quickly have been extinguished, when, on being brought 
forth from the vault, an accelerated combustion had 


been produced.’ Now, it is well known to chemists 
that some substances may be so prepared as to take 
fire on the admission of air to them, as in the numerous 


chemical playthings known as pyrophori; but the 
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i must be rigidly excluded from the air, in hermetically- 


sealed glass tubes, or they become slowly oxidated, and 
are useless; therefore the objection to Mr Way’s hypo- 
thesis is insuperable, as no substance could be exposed 
even to the impure air of the tomb without undergoing, 
in tld course of ages, a slow oxidation, and thus becom- 
ing incombustible. It is remarkable that the same 
idea suggested itself to the mind of Porta, who was well 
acquainted with the tartrate of lead pyrophorus; but he 
candidly admits that it will not solve the difficulty. 

The solution we would venture to offer (supposing 
that light is actually seen on breaking into any crypt or 
sepulchre) is the following, though it cannot be much 
pressed :—The gas phosphuretted hydrogen is the product, 
in certain circumstances, of the decay of animal sub- 
stances, and instantly shines with a phosphorescent light 
on coming in contact with air. Is it not probable that 


| the decaying remains* deposited in the grave may have, 
| in the course of years, been slowly evolving small quan- 
| tities of this gas? Let the tomb be supposed to con- 
| tain some of this gas, and an extinct sepulchral lamp: 


some labourers break into it, the air falls upon the lumi- 
niferous gas, and the vault is filled with light, which 


| the ignorant intruders refer to the lamp it enables them 
| to distinguish ; they seize upon the lamp, and presently 
| the light disappears, the whole of the phosphuretted hy- 


drogen has been consumed, and the vault is in darkness. 
The idea is perhaps worth entertaining, and appears to 
afford a simple and not improbable explanation of a 
long-lived archeological chimera. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Our late article on this subject has brought us a 


number of communications, some of them odd enough. 
A person in humble life, writing from a village in the 


| north of England, asks what book we would recommend 


him to employ to teach his mother to read. She is, he 
says, upwards of fifty years of age, and is desirous of 
being instructed in the art of reading, ‘ which will be a 
great comfort to her, and an act of gratitude from me.’ 
We have suggested a Primer, and hope that this dutiful 
son will enjoy the satisfaction of seeing his parent able 
to read her Bible and ‘ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal’ 
before she quits this mortal sphere. 

A correspondent sends us a scrap from a Birmingham 
bewspaper, containing an impression of a woodcut, re- 
presenting one of the labours of Hercules—the seizure 
of the stag. This cut purports to be a drawing of a 
testimonial in silver, presented to Mr Lines, drawing- 
master, by his pupils. ‘The engraving, which is in 
outline, with a little shading, is stated to have been 
drawn and executed by Master James Grove, with no 
other knowledge of the art of woodcutting than what 
he derived from a halfpenny Tract in ‘ Chambers’s Mis- 
cellany.’ We congratulate the young artist on his taste 
and perseverance. All things considered, his execution 
is remarkably good: we have seen worse Cuts from 
practised and taught hands. His success shows what 
can be done by self-reliance, and an earnest desire to 
overcome difficulties. We are glad that the directions 
given in the above-mentioned Tract have been of some 
little practical utility. 

Speaking on this subject, we are reminded of a com- 
munication received a few days ago from a gentleman in 
Gloucestershire, who deprecates our bringing the ‘ Mis- 
cellany’ to a conclusion, as announced, at the twentieth 
volume. A few passages from his letter may be ex- 
tracted. ‘I have for some time circulated your Tracts 
among at least a hundred families in West Glo’stershire, 
who peruse them with intense interest. I also give 
them as rewards at the church Sunday school, or for 
writing out of school hours in winter evenings. You 
thould see how the poor ignorant lads will work to get 
them, and how they read them aloud at the cottage 


* It is not forgotten that these consisted principally of cinerary 


firesides to father, mother, and the family circle, who, 
when young, had not the advantage of learning to 
read like them. Several clergymen of the church of 
England, and some of the religious denominations, find 
them equally useful for distribution. We all agree that 
“ignorance is the parent of vice,” and are pleased with 
the means you adopt to conquer that evil.’ 

It is gratifying for us to know that our ‘ Miscellany 
of Useful and Entertaining Tracts’ finds its way at 
least in one quarter of the country into the hands of 
the class for whom it is specially designed. We re- 
gret that, consistently with other duties, it will not be 
in our power to extend the Tracts beyond twenty 
volumes; but within that compass, we hope, will be 
found as ample a variety of instructing and amusing 
matter as could reasonably be wished. A unique little 
library will have been furnished, fitted alike by its 
character and price to seek for a welcome at every 
fireside. 

The above correspondent, who seems to be an enthu- 
siast in popular instruction, concludes by mentioning 
that he prints short pithy addresses on pieces of paper, 
to distribute in cottages and elsewhere; and the reading 
of which, he says, ‘ has a good effect.’ He encloses one 
of these addresses, printed in small quarto, within an 
ornamental border. It is headed ‘Fresu Arr,’ and is 
as follows :— 

* The celebrated Dr Darwin was so impressed with a 
conviction of the necessity of good air, that, being very 
popular in the town of Derby, once on a market-day 
he mounted a tub, and addressed the listening crowd. 
“Ye men of Derby, fellow-citizens, attend to me! I 
know you to be ingenious and industrious mechanics. By 
your exertions, you procure for yourselves and families 
the necessaries of life ; but if you lose your health, that 
power of being of use to them must cease. This truth all 
of you know; but I fear some of you do not understand 
how health is to be maintained in vigour—this, then, 
depends upon your breathing an uncontaminated air ; 
for the purity of the air becomes destroyed where many 
are collected together—the effluvium from the body 
corrupts it. Keep open, then, the windows of your 
workshops, and as soon as you rise, open all the win- 
dows of your bedrooms. Inattention to this advice, be 
assured, will bring diseases on yourselves, and engender 
among you typhus fever, which is only another name 
for putrid fever, which will carry off your wives and 
children. Let me again repeat my serious advice— 
open your windows to let in the fresh air. Remember 
what I say; I speak now without a fee, and can have 
no other interest but your good in this my advice.”’ 

Next comes a letter from our old acquaintance Grant 
Thorburn, the original of Galt’s Lawrie Todd, who still 
survives in New York. Grant isan oddity. Fifty-two 
years ago, while a young man, he left Scotland to seek 
his fortune in America, and we believe he has not 
sought it in vain. Pondering on things long gone by, 
this little old man bethinks him of a usage which he 
supposes might be advantageously introduced into Scot- 
land from America, and we are to be the channel of its 
introduction. It is this. In America, it is customary 
to shake one or two bundles of loose straw into a grave 
over the newly-lowered coffin, in order to prevent the 
rattle of stones and earth upon the lid, which is always 
ungrateful to the feelings. Grant is rather late in telling 
us of this custom, but his communication is not the less 
welcome. In Edinburgh (and probably elsewhere in 
Scotland) it has for several years been the practice for 
the sexton to throw a quantity of straw into the grave 
before shovelling in earth: perhaps our notice of the 
fact, however, may carry the usage into quarters where 
it has not hitherto been known. 

A letter from a bookseller in a town in the west 
of Scotland, informs us that he has for some time at- 
tempted to employ men in poor circumstances to go 
about selling cheap publications on the plan recom- 
mended by us, but that nearly all his efforts have 
been unsuccessful. ‘The men,’ he says, ‘ would do well, 
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and make money, if they could keep from drinking 
whisky. I have often set them up in trade, and they 
have almost invariably shown me ingratitude for my 
kindness, by perishing the pack through dissipation.’ 
How frequently does this appetite for drink frustrate 
every means that can be adopted for improving the 
condition of the humbler classes! We thank our cor- 
for his obliging communication. 
ur article, ‘A Word on Land,’ has not pleased the 
who are concerned in leading the working-classes 
to a notion that the acquisition of an acre or two of 
land is to render them permanently comfortable and 
independent. We should have been very glad to see, by 
statements and calculations, that the project we dis- 
commended is really to turn out favourably ; but unfor- 
tunately no attempt is made to prove anything of the 
sort. Our observations are met only by personal abuse, 
and we are denounced as ‘ aristocrats’— rather an 
amusing accusation, considering what we have been 
about during the last fifteen years. Not, however, even 
to gain the applause of the parties who now address us, 
will we stoop to flatter prejudices, or desist from ex- 
posing what we consider fallacies in social economy. 
A section of the working-classes may cease to look on 
us as friends; but we shall not the less act a friendly 
part towards them. We therefore, at whatever risk of 
offending, repeat our warnings respecting community 
land-buying projects and patch-farming, as means for 
regenerating the operative classes of the United King- 
dom. And this, surely, we can do without in anyway 
approving of the present system of land tenures, or of 
the conduct of landed proprietors generally. We think, 
on the contrary, that on both these points there is a 
vast deal to condemn and improve, as we hope at a 
suitable opportunity to show. 

A late article on Quack Médicine Advertisements 
appears, from various communications, to have given 
so much satisfaction, that we should infer the existen 
of a wide-spread sympathy on the subject. The groy- 
ing detestation of such advertisements will surely shame 
the newspapers into dismissing them from their e 
A dealer in ’s Pills writes to say that, from/con- 
scientious convictions, he is disposed to relinquish their 
sale; and we hope all respectable tradesmen wil} follow 

No honest man, on considerati 
lend himself to the deceptions of the quack 
manufacturer. That nearly half a million sterligg should 
be spent in the United Kingdom annually @n quack 
nostrums, which are either for the most part use 
injurious to health, shows the extraordinary 
ignorance and credulity that still requires to be Femoved. 

Though not so numerous as formerly, que 


from the responsibility of recommending any 
thither. This is not the plaee to speak of tf 
method of managing the colonies, few o 
regret to say, are without some kind of gri 
their inhabitants or retard their prospe 


Now, then, is the time for those who wish to take a | 
hand in this great transatlantic movement. That West- 
ern Canada will participate in the advantages of this 
new trade, there can be little doubt ; but the stoppage of || 
traffic between the interior and the sea-coast for several | 
months in the year is a serious drawback. A railway 

is talked of to make Canada independent of the St 
Lawrence, and were this effected, the colonial farmers 
would have cause for rejoicing. In Canada, however, 
they talk a long time before doing anything; and, like | 
the Irish, they are too much in the habit of looking to | 
government to assist in projects which they should | 
execute by their own industry. The outlet from the | 
whole valley of the Mississippi, including the valleys of 
the Ohio and Missouri, is open all the year by way of | 


THE BROKEN CHESS-PAW 


Many years ago, I formed one of a happy 
seated round the tea-table. A letter 
rived, which, with the observation gs@ quick instinct 
of a child, I guessed in some waf concerned myself, | 
‘It will be a pleasant change fef her,’ said my father, | 
glancing at me. These were words enough to quicken 
my curiosity, had it not been all alive before; and I was 
busy picturing to my mind what this pleasant change | 
might be, when my mother set the matter at rest by | 
saying, ‘ Alice, your Aunt Walton has invited you to | 
spend a month with her, and we think of allowing you | 
to go.’ A month in the country, and in June! What | 
young heart, that has been nurtured in a town, does | 
not thrill at the mention of it? I could scarcely re- 
strain my delight, and ran about the house telling every | 
one of my anticipated visit. 
My Aunt Walton was a widow lady, living in a fine 
old country-house at some distance. She was a great 
favourite with all her nephews and nieces, being herself 
extremely fond of children, and I had always heard her | 
spoken of as one of the kindest, gentlest creatures on | 
earth. It was a fine sunny morning when I was put on | 
the stage-coach that was to take me to a small town not | 
far from my aunt’s residence. Having never been able | 
to travel in a close conveyance, I was given in charge 
of the coachman, and had a seat on the outside. People | 
may say what they will of the superiority of railway 
travelling to the old coach system, but say, ye lovers of 
speed and steam, when flying along through narrow 
ravines, or gloomy tunnels, or even when a distant and 
fleeting glimpse of the country is obtained, what kuow | 
you of the delights of travelling? 
No loud bell or shrill scream ushers the stage-travel- 
ler on his journey, but the winding horn of the guard, | 
and the loud crack of the coachman’s whip. Once out | 
of the town, and how beautiful the scene! It is early | 
morning, the sun is drinking up the dews of night, aud 
the sweet perfume ef flowers is wafted on the breeze. | 
The lark is singing hjs matin song, now ascending | 
higher and higher, t falling like an arrow to the | 
cattle aré quietly grazing in the fields, and 
t commencing the labours of the | 
i has sped pleasantly away, when, | 
hark! the horn gounds. We are approaching a village, | 
where fresh are standing waiting our arrival. 
of the day is now begun; all seems life | 
; yet the girls, with their brooms sweeping | 
floors, rest a while to gaze on the coach as 
by. , At a little distance rises the village | 
the quiet little parsonage lies basking || 
ne. The horses are changed, and we start 
-looking urchins waving their caps in the 
maybe hanging on behind, till the whip of the 
man drives them scampering back. And then the 
hicles and travellers met on the road: now a sturdy 
wagoner with his lumbering team; then a troop of 
gipsies idly on the grass, the youngest of them 
starting up, and running for some distance by the coach 
window ; now an old woman, with scarlet cloak and | 
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fields of emigration continue to be put to us. [Latterly, = 
we have had great difficulty in offering any @ivigé on my ai 
this subject. At one time we felt warmly Migposed by 
towards different colonial possessions, but noy/shrink On 
e to go when 
strange neck, 
by vex curios 
of forming vast and suitable fields forfhe reception of _ 
an avowedly overplus home populati~n, they sdem, for tell ys 
the greater part, tobe only enginegfof expense! to the Wher 
parent state. Possibly a more onal and iran t ‘y 
policy may still make them a degfrable resort emi- sionat 
grants. But our feeling in the Meanwhile is to counsel ween ¢ 
no one to peril his fortune within them. We would ‘Y, 
rather incline to recommeyf the United late of had 
America as the most favougable, all things ofnsidered, oad 
for the purposes of the eghigrant. For agriculturists me of 
with capital, the valley of the Mississippi Offers seq was j 
the most boundless and profitable. Formerly, prgduce were ; 
was disposed of with difficulty for want of demgsf; but tame- 
culture in Ameriea will rise portapet and digy vith | 
and the quantity of land which wie torn fyef kind | 
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nt Walton’s residence, and I 
@ Ah! but the reader may 
aqwinter! Give us a picture of 
ssepger, half-frozen to his seat, 
eap out the cold blasts, with 
he face, or perhaps a hea 
last brought to a s - 
ginever been in such an un- 
| fortunate situation, I cannot d i 
I think I have heard very sii 
tain third-class travellers. belong to a generation 
that is fast dying away; the porld is changed now from 
what it used to be; people cgnnot stay quietly at home ; 
they must be going here, thgre, and everywhere. Well, 
if they like it, I would befthe last person to prevent 
them, only it was not so when I was young. 
I know a dear girl, to wim I sometimes talk in this 
| strain; and she laughs, ang says those barbarous times 
are gone by; and that ghilways make people more 
| sociable by bringing friend§ oftener together; and make 
| nations too more sociabl@ so that we shall soon have 
no more wars, and 
The pen shall 
And right, not 
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appy things she does not pro- 
blongs to the new generation; 
TI never heard people talk so: 
t, for she reads a great deal 
ow so little of what is going 
t this is wandering from my 
d, and mine did at last. I 
ice, and a fine old place it was, 
and massy stone porch. And 
lever seen such rooms, so large 
oak panels, round and finely- 
> paintings! Family portraits 
ir curious costumes as the 
ived me very kindly, and I 
home; and often, as she was 
would I take my place at her 
= large family Bible, which 
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her work, and pointing to the 
would tell me the history of 
at house before her; and so 
my childish mind, that often, 
the long galleries and rooms 


portraits on the walls, s 
many who had lived in 
much did these stories 
when wandering throug 
that were seldom ente 
meet some of those fair 
my aunt’s vivid descri 
my memory. 

One day I was standing behing my aunt's chair, 
when I took hold of a black ribbo 
neck, and which seemed to be a! 
hidden in her bosom. I had 
wriosity, and now asked her 
the ribbon. She smiled, and 
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id, ‘ You would never 
wn, my child, and I will 
and this is a true one. 
proud and ionate.’ 

her in astoni: t. Pas- 
old lady whom I had never 


‘Yes,’ she continued ; f you would not have doubted 
had you known me Many an anxious hour did I 
casion my parents, add many a time did they talk to 
ne of the sin and folly of giving way to temper ; but it 
was in vain. I thought that passion and resentment 
were an evidence of spirit, and of all things, I hated a 
tame-spirited person. ks were not so common then 
& they are now, and Ave had little to employ our time 
vith but embroidery,’ I was therefore delighted when a 
kind friend from London taught me the game of chess, 


tell you. You are fond of s' 
When I was young, I was v 

* You, aunt!’ I interrup 
sionate—that kind, se’ 


and gave me a box of men; and many a long evening 
passed pleasantly away whilst I was en with my 
brother in our newly-acquired game; the only draw- 
back to our pleasure being, that my father, for some 
reason, never liked: to see us engaged in it. One 
day (it seems but yesterday), I had seriously offended 
him by allowing something to be destroyed which he 
greatly prized. My father was a man of even temper, 
and I never remembered having seen him in a passion; 
but now he was roused, and saying, “If you care not 
for what J value, neither will I for what you do,” he 
caught up my chess-box, which lay on the table, and 
dashed it on the floor. I looked at him in amazement: 
I thought not of the chess-men, but of him and of 
myself. I saw how he had degraded himself before me; 
it was a passionate act, but it was also a mean one. 
That single action taught me more than all the reproof 
I had ever received, for I learned that passion was mean 
and humiliating; and if thus my father ap before 
me, so must I also appear before others. chess-box 
still lay upon the floor—the cover had not fallen out, 
and apparently no mischief had been done. Quietly 
rising from my seat, I picked up the box, and left the 
room to examine its contents. The men were all safe, 
save one, a pawn. I looked at this broken pawn, and 
made a resolution, that as long as I lived I would pre- 
mig it—it had taught me a lesson which I hoped never 
to forget.’ 

Here my aunt drew the ribbon from her bosom, and 
I saw attached to it a broken pawn, 

‘ And is that the very same?’ I asked with surprise. 

‘It is,’ said my aunt. ‘I have worn it ever since; 
and whenever tempted to give way to passion, this little 
piece of ivory has exercised over me an almost magi 
power. Heaven blessed my endeavours, and though 
the struggle was often severe, in the end I was 
conqueror.’ Then taking my hand in hers, she added 
in her softest, kindest tone, Whenever, dear Alice, you 
feel inclined to give way to passion, think of my story, 
and of the Broken Chess-pawn,’ 


GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENT HUNTING. 


A FEw weeks ago we presented the contribution of an 
Irish gentleman, ridiculing the too common practice among 
his countrymen of waiting for a commission, instead of be- 
taking themselves earnestly to some line of private eriter- 
prise. The practice, however, of waiting for appointments 
of a similar kind, and also for civil offices under govern- 
ment, is, we lament to say, far from uncommon in Great 
Britain. On this subject the ‘ Manchester Examiner’ made 
lately some suitable remarks, which we take leave to lay 
before our readers. 
* Amongst the various “ popular delusions” which 

vail in this country, as well as in many others, there is one 
which has been little dwelt upon by public writers, but 
which is, nevertheless, well-deserving of exposure — we 
allude to the belief which has long been entertained, that 
there is at the disposal of the exeeutive government an in- 
exhaustible fund of patronage in the shape of government 
appointments. The Post-office, the Customs, and the Ex- 
cise, are the grand avenues through which men hope to 
find the way to a permanent settlement, and to comfort- 
able quarters for lite. We should like to have the 

tunity of seeing a list of the letters of application which 
are received in a year, or in a single month, by some of the 
members of parliament now sitting on the ministerial side 
of the House, from such of their constituents and others as 
are anxious to devote themselves te the service of their 
country. At this moment, we doubt not, there are in the 
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we start state, and who are ding months, or even years, in the 
ys in the | pursuit of this the darling object of their ambition and 
p of the || their hopes. They fix upon some member of parliament 
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express their con- 

them, and in his power 
views. ey wait his answer with great 
it comes, with an indefinite i 


himself on their behalf, and 

in his kindly 

her their 
and 


strongly —_ him ; and at his lodgings, or his 
the House, they besi him with 


ity of the applicants, and yo these means to 
gates which lead to the “ * paradise” of a 


t appointment. 


wn to everybody at all acquainted with the interior of 
ces, or with the routine life of an unfortu- 
nate member of the legislature. That men should still go 
on seeking to dig for gold, where, in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred, no gold is to be found, is only another 
instance, added to multitudes besides, where people resign 
themselves to the delusive expectations of success in a 
lottery, and the solid prizes which offer themselves 
in so many other directions.. To show how desperate is 
the chance of success in the lottery of government appoint- 
ments, we need only state a fact which is within our own 
knowledge, that at this moment there is a list of applica- 
tions for places in the Post-oflice alone, which contains 
upwards of two thousand names, and that a list of names, 
selected from these, numbers some seven or eiglit hundred 
strong! But even this formidable array is not equal to the 
applications which are received at the treasury. We have 


nary channels of industry, and very often from those who 
have failed to succeed in other and more independent pur- 
suits. They hold out the prospect of a permanent, and, it 
supposed, of an easy mode of obtaining a living. 
nounce the whole system of “appointment hunt- 
a great “ popular delusion,” causing much mis- 
those who are imposed upon by it, creating cor- 
ion among constituencies, and involving an incredible 
of labour and annoyance to the members of the 
ture. From long observation, we have come to the 
jusion that ni 7 out of every hundred who 
are doomed to disappointment, and that of the few 
succeed, the majority might have been more wealthy, 
much more independent, if they had devoted their 
and energies to some of the many branches of trade 
professions by which the millions of our i 
secure a competent and honourable subsistence. 
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THE GOOSEBERRY. 


y the gooseberry is scarcely known ; in 

and little esteemed ; in some parts 

Holland the moderate temperature and 

limate seem to suit the fruit; but in no 

its size and beauty to be compared with that 

in Lancashire, or from the Lancashire varieties 

vated with care in the more temperate and humid 
districts of Britain. Dr Neill observes, that when forei 

witness our Lancashire gooseberries, they are aul to 

i them as forming S quite a different kind of fruit. 

Happily, this wholesome useful berry is to be found in 

almost every cottage garden im Britain ; and it ought to be 


count is annually published, with the names and weight 
of the successful sorts, in the ‘ Manchester Goose 
Book.’ The prizes vary from ten shilli 
the second, third, even to the sixth and tenth degrees of 
meetings held in spring to ‘ make up,’ as the term is, 
the sorts, the 
the prizes. The perfection the Lancashire berries have 
attained owes nothing to men of scientific knowledge, 
being cultivated scarcely by any but the lowest and most 
illiterate members of society; but these, by continual 
experience and perseverance in growing and raising new 
sorts, have brought the fruit from ——- ten to upwards 
of thirty pennyweights, and that, too, under the greatest 
disadvantages, not having the privilege of soil, manure, 
situation, Kc. like the ens of their more wealthy neigh- 
bours, but oftentimes limited to a few yards of land, either 
shaded by trees, confined by buildings, or exposed to the 
most unfavourable winds, and so barren, that they haye 
frequently to carry on their shoulders a considerable way 
the soil in which the plants are to be set.—Gardeners’ 
Monthly Volume. 

SLANDER. 

It is almost as criminal to hear a worthy man traduced 
without attempting his justification as to be the author of 
the calumny against him ; it is, in fact, a sort of misprision 
of treason against society.—Junius. 


THE THREE STAGES. 
BY S. W. PARTRIDGE. 

Ir was a happy group. The honest pair, 
Followed by many a blessing and kind wish, 
Trod lightly down the elm-embowered walk 
Towards the ivied porch, The conscious nurse, 
Big with the deep importance of her charge, 
Folded with careful arms the tender babe, 
Round whom so many budding hopes did cling. 
Oh what a heaven was in that smiling face, 
As, throwing out its dimpled hands, it peeped 
From out its flannel nest! What deep pure joy 
Seemed swelling that young heart, as, yet unstained 
With passion or with care, it gazed abroad 
With its blue eyes upon the arching trees, 
The sky, and the green earth ! 


It was a merry group. Twice twenty years 

Had left unchanged that row of towering elms. \ 
But oh how changed was he who ‘neath their sliade 
Led, fondly leaning on his stalwart arm, 

His young and blushing bride! The gossips round, 
Uncovered, bowed before him as he passed ; 

For he was wealthy, had his numerous flocks, 

And acres stretching far for many a mile. 

He had become a shrewd, far-seeing man, 

Learned in ledgers, big with calculations, 

And deeply read in this world’s sapience ; 

But on this morn, his marriage morn, he sung, 
Forgot his speculations for a while, 

His pains and losses, and paced blithely on, 
Exchanging many a jest with friends around, 

To the old hoary porch. 


It was a mournful group. The sun shone out, 

Lusty and young as sixty years before, 

But he who then had twinkled his young eyes 

In its bright beams, was now all sadly borne 

To the cold grave. There was a motley crowd, 

More curious than loving, and a train 

Of dry-eyed mourners, full of bursting thoughts 

Of wills, and title-deeds, and legacies, 

Of heirs and next of kin. One, one there was, 
‘Whose heart wept o’er him, though she was not there, 
‘Whose bosom throed with one big thought—her husband ; 


And laid him down by his unconscious sires 
In the dark dustful earth. 


considered a part of every gardener’s duty to age the 
ee Me most useful varieties in these humble 
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no means of knowing accurately the exact number of names | 
in the books in that department, but we do know that — ! 
amount to several thousands, and that, in connexion wit | 
one class of appointments altogether very limited in num- 
ber, the letters of solicitation received within the last six | 
: months would fill a large hamper. 
* There are several employ observed with respect to 
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